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What's needed here is for someone to 
get behind the lawn mower and push! 


The best lawn mower money can buy 
won't cut grass by itself. And the best ad- 
vertising and promotional campaign can’t 
be fully effective unless it is used as a 
selling tool. 

Today, North America’s advertising 
millions of readers of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Look and Better Homes 
and Gardens. It reminds them that the 
North America Agent’s expert counsel can 
protect them from loss... that he is the 
man who can give them insurance that is 





program is telling the Agent’s story to the 
| 


carefully tailored to their needs. 


The volume-minded Agent won’t let 
grass grow under his feet. He'll follow up 
the sales opportunities being created by 
North America’s advertising and promo- 
tional support... and profit. 






Insurance Company of North America, 
founded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance com- 
pany. It heads the “North America’ Companies 
which meet the public demand for practically all 
types of Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance; 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through 
Agents or Brokers. 
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A BEACON OF HOSPITALITY 


Just as the friendly beam of the light- 
house welcomes the traveller, so does 
the cordial hospitality of The Fort Shelby 
moke itself known to every guest. Con- 
veniently located, the hotel offers rest 
and comfort in its 900 rooms with bath. 
In addition, the rooms have choirside 
radio, servidor and circulating ice 
water. There ore two fine restaurants, 
famous for good food, and an attrac- 
tive cocktail lounge 

GARAGE AND PARKING FACILITIES 


“Now! TV in 4 An Albert Pick 
Guest Rooms." I. 


“HOTEL FORT SHELBY 


DETROIT 














SURANCE STOCKS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 

Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
American Alliance Insurance Company 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
American Equitable Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company 

American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company 

American Insurance Company 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 
Boston Insurance Company 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Cx 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates 
Employers Reinsurance Company 
Federal Insurance Company 

Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) 


General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 

Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company ..... 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ‘ 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspect’n & Ins. C¢ 
Home Insurance Company ................ 
Insurance Company of North America 
Insurance Company of No. America (New) 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. ... 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
Maryland Casualty Company ...... 
Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance C¢ 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 


National Casualty Company 

National Fire Insurance Company 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 

North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Northwestern National Insurance Company 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 

Pacific Indemnity Company 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Providence Washington Insurance Co 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. Cony. Pf« 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 


Republic Insurance Company—Texas 

St. Paul “ire & Marine Insurance Co 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. (New) 
Seaboard Surety Company 

Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Travelers Insurance Company 

U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 

U. S. Fire Insurance Company 

U. 8S. Fire Insurance Company (New) 

U. 8S. Guarantee Company .............+.. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
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*Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes ef 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
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URING June fire insurance stocks continued their 
Dien downward trend to bring our June 30 index 
to 300.9, off 1.8 from the May 31 figure. Casualty 
stocks, however, showed an increase, also slight, to 
finish the month at 456.2, up 0.6 of a point. In com- 
piling these indices, 1933 (the base year) is represented 
by 100. 


Fire Stocks 


Nine of the fire ifsurance stocks making up the 
index moved up, while fourteen of them declined. Losses 
generally were larger than the gains reported but no 
stock declined as much as 5%. The largest losses were 
by Hanover (412%) and Springfield (4%). Fire As- 
sociation, St. Paul and United States Fire led on the 
up-side with gains of 3.5%. 


Casualty Stocks 


Although seven casualty stocks registered losses and 
only five showed gains, increases of 4.5% for Aetna 
Casualty, and 5.5% for Standard Accident were suffi- 
cient to push our index up slightly. On the loss side, 
Maryland Casualty was down almost 11% and General 
Reinsurance and Massachusetts Bonding registered 
losses of approximately 5% and 4.5%, respectively. 


For July, 1951 





One of the finest services Bituminous Casualty 
Corporation offers the agent and his client is the 
research and inspection facilities of the Industrial 
Hygiene Division of the Safety Engineering Depart- 
ment. A leader in this field, Bituminous maintains 
a complete Industrial Hygiene research laboratory 
and its staff is always ready to serve you. 

Here is one example of the efficient use of these 
services. Tetryl is an explosive that is used in the 
fuses of shells. Tetryl is also a poisonous substance 
and when not handled properly causes skin discolora- 
tion and irritation, and several forms of systemic 
poisoning. During the last war, production was 
seriously hampered in one plant because of the skin 
irritation suffered by the workmen. Bituminous Engi- 
neers thoroughly surveyed the plant, taking air 
samples to show at what locations tetryl concentrations 
were dangerously high. Ventilating equipment to re- 
duce these concentrations was then designed. Pro- 
tective clothing and specific skin cleansing agents were 
obtained. Improved methods of handling were insti- 
tuted. With this service, the plant was able to operate 
efficiently and with the assurance that workmen were 
not being dangerously exposed to this harmful 
material. 

Again Bituminous serves the client, the agent, and 
the nation. Any agent should be proud to represent, 
and find it profitable to offer the services of a com- 
pany that makes it its business to be a leader in 
Industrial Hygiene and Safety Engineering research 


Ceouigy wilt Bowie 
gruMINOUS Casua Atty 
CORPORATION 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 








WESTERN CROWN CORK & SEAL CORPORATION, SAN FRANCISCO 


Division of Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. 








PROTECTED 








Protection for this modern industrial plant in the Bay- 

















shore section of San Francisco is patterned upon the 


protection of the main plant of the Crown Cork and 
Seal Company at Baltimore and its various divisions 


throughout the United States. 


An outstanding example of contemporary industrial 
architecture and manufacturing efficiency, the factory 
is protected AUTOMATICALLY against fire and bur- 
glary by ADT Central Station Sprinkler Supervisory 
and Waterflow Alarm Service, Aero Automatic Fire 


Alarm Service and ADT Burglar Alarm Service. 


Thousands of industrial plants and other properties 
from coast to coast are employing ADT AUTOMATIC 


SERVICES to obtain better protection at lower cost. 
Write for complete information. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


155 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
Central Stations in All Principal Cities 
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Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 



































St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A+,” Excellent, in Best 

















COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Admitted 

Allied Mutual Le RS» Re RR Kansas City, Mo 

Cavalier Ins. Corp Baltimore, Ma 

Continental Fire & Casualty Ins. i orp - Dallas, ‘exis 

National Fidelity Ins. Co. ... ; .. Spartanburg, S. ¢ 

Southwestern Fire & ¢ asualty Pastis ..Dallas, Texas 
ARKANSAS Admitted 

Continental Fire & Casualty Ins. Corp. .. Dallis, Texas 

Equity General Ins. Co ‘ Miami, F1 

Oregon Mutual Fire Ins. Co McMinnville, Ore 

Reinsurance Corporation of N. Y. .... New York, N. Y 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 

American Bankers Ins. Co. ..... eee ...Miami, Fla. 
GEORGIA Admitted 

Cavalier Ins. Corp. ..... Sieepienceseate Baltimore, Md 

Citizens Casualty Co. . ‘ New York, N. Y 

New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd. . oscccee Auckland, N. Z 

Examined 

Georgia Mutual Ins. Co. ..... weeeeeee-- Gainesville, Ga 
ILLINOIS Incorporated 

Apex Mutual Ins. Co. ........... ool Chicago, II 
INDIANA Admitted 

Bituminous Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ... Rock Island, Ill 

Eagle Star Ins. Co., Ltd. .... ' is London, Eng 

Tri-State Fire Ins. Co. ...... di Tulsa, Okla 
IOWA Admitted 

Cavalier Ins. Corp. .... ei Baltimore, Md 
LOUISIANA Admitted 

Atlantic Mutual Fire Ins. Co. : Savannah, Ga 

Cavalier Ins. Corp. .. Baltimore, Md 

Pennsylvania Life, Health & Acc. Ins. Co Philadelphia, Pa 

Transport Ins. Co. .... Dallas, Texas 
MICHIGAN Licensed 

Guardian Health and Accident Ins. Co. . Detroit, Mich 

Admitted 

Eagle Star Ins. Co., Ltd. ... . London, Eng 

Exchange Ins. Assn. ........ : a Chicago, Il 

Farmers Ins. Exchange .............- Los Angeles, Cal 

Farmers Mutual Hail Ins. Co. .. ....+..Des Moines, lowa 

Fire Insurance Exchange ........ ..Los Angeles, Cal 
MISSOURI Admitted 

Cavalier Ins Corp. Terrrrrrr rere ee ee Baltimore, Md 
MONTANA Admitted 

Allied American Mutual Fire Ins. Co Soston, Mass 

Transportation Ins. Co. ............ : Chicago, Ill 
NEBRASKA Admitted 

Electric Mutual Liability Ins. Co Lynn, Mass 

National Union Inde mnity Co Pittsburgh, Pa 

Queen City Fire Ins. Co da Sioux Falls, S. D 
NEVADA Admitted 

Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co New York, N. ¥ 

Cavalier Ins. Corp Baltimore, Md 

Centennial Ins. Co = ; New York, N. Y¥ 

Citizens Casualty Co .... New York, N. ¥ 

Continental Fire & Casualty Ins. Corp Dallas, Texas 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 

Hearthstone Ins. Co. of Mass Boston, Mass 

Providence Washington Indemnity Co Providence, R. 1 
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NEW MEXICO Admitted ' 
American Hospital and Life Ins. Co. ....San Antonio, Texas 
Fire Insurance Exchange ........-.:+++0: Los Angeles, Cal. 
General Bonding and Ins. Co. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Implement Dealers Mutual Ins. Co. ....Grand Forks, N. D 
...Providence, R. | 
Fort Worth, Texas 
.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

-Y 


Manufacturers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ., 

Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

Penn-Liberty Ins. Co, 

Sun Indemnity Co. New York, ; 

Transportation Ins. Co. : Chicago, Ill. 
Withdrew 


Concordia Fire Ins. Co. .. Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW YORK Examined 
European General Reinsurance Co., Ltd. ......London, Eng. 
Guarantee Company of North America . . Montreal, Que 
North Amer. Cas, and Surety Reins. Corp., New York, N. Y. 


OHIO Examined 


Capital Ins. Co. of Ohio .Cleveland, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA Licensed 
Fidelity Casualty Co. ....... , 
Rehabilit: ted 
United States Liability Ins. Co. 
Merged 
Allemannia Fire Ins. Co 
Exz amined 
Manufacturers Casualty Ins. Co. ... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers Fire Ins. Co. ... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Mutual Plate Glass Ins. Co. .. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seaboard Mutual Casualty Co. .......Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
Hardware Indemnity Ins. Co. of Minn. ..Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
American Mercury Ins. Co _ . Washington, D. 
Transportation Ins. Co. .. coccoee Gamcago, Til 
Western & Kentucky Ins. Ci o., Inc. ..........Louisville, Ky 


TENNESSEE Admitted 
Cavalier Ins. Corp. acee .. Be oe, Md 
Church Fire Ins. Corp -New York, z 
Colonial Life and Accident ins. Co. Columbia, s ( 
Inland Mutual Ins. Co. .... aco W. Va 
National Automobile and Cas. Ins. Co Los Angeles, Calif 


UTAH Admitted 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Soston, Mass 
Citizens Casualty Co. ... Peat New York, N. Y 
Electric Mutual Liability Ins. C Me Séumien Lynn, Mass 
Inland Empire Ins. Co. ....... ia ; .... Boise, Idaho 


VIRGINIA Admitted 
Health Service Incorporated .... ‘ Chicago, Ill 
Twin City Fire Ins. Co iden .. Minne apolis, Minn 


WASHINGTON Licensed 
Western Pacific Ins. Co. - Seattle, Wash 
Ac Amitte d 
Cavalier Ins. Corp Baltimore, Md. 
Harbor Ins. Co. pee San Diego, Cal 
Illinois Fire Ins. Co , or ; ...Chicago, Il 


WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 


Health Service, Incorporated ... Chicago, Il 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
Incorporated 
The Mercantile and General Reinsurance Co. ..Ottawa, Ont. 
Admitted 
Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co. .. Wausau, Wis 


ALBERTA Admitted 
Unity Fire and General Ins. Co New York, N. Y 
QUEBEC Admitted 
Unity Fire and General Ins. Co .- New York, N. Y. 
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MERICAN 
TITLE AND 


EQUITY GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Conservatively managed capital stock com- 
panies interested in establishing desirable 
connections in additional territories. 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 
and 
ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 
” 
Home Office 
37 N.E. FIRST AVENUE 
MIAMI 82, FLORIDA 











FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE « ORLANDO, FLA 












































....and has been for the Royal 
Insurance Company, Ltd. since 1877 when it 
installed what is believed to be the first tele- 
phone in the insurance district of New York 
City. Even in those early days the “Royal” 
was “on its toes” in recognizing and utilizing 
new methods to improve its services to its 
representatives and insureds. 

Just as with the telephone, the 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd.—which this 
year is celebrating its 100th year in the United 
States—has demonstrated the practicability of 
many changes and innovations which have 
helped and are helping to smoothly gear the 
insurance business to modern methods and 


progressive development. 








—_— ROYAL 
100th ANNIVERSARY \gipeemeeee! IN THE UNITED sires MAK 


COMPANY. 


LIMITED 


A MEMBER COMPANY OF 








ROYAL-LIVERPOOL INSURANCE GROUP 


750 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, WNW. Y. 








*** Automobile liability and property damage insur- 
ance slipped back into the red in 1950 as claim costs and 
claim frequencies mounted. Losses in the final quarter 
of 1950 more than wiped out the profits of the preceding 
three-quarters of the year and experience in the early 
months of 1951 was even worse. For a real hard look 
at some of the underlying difficulties, see Automobile 
Insurance Trends on page 13. 


> 


*k* As casualty carriers write such a wide variety of 
coverages, the over-all trend in premium volume and 
underwriting experience can only be understood by 
looking behind the aggregate figures into the results 
on the individual classes. Just such a study appears 
on page 14 under the heading Stock Casualty Under- 
writing. 


*kxx The insurance agent is a professional man of 
importance and necessity to his community. For this 
reason the law imposes certain responsibilities upon 
him and failure on his part to perform his duties makes 
him legally responsible. On page 18 The Agents’ Re- 
sponsibility to his community, to his companies and to 
himself are outlined. There is also given a brief sum- 
mary of the things an agent should keep in mind in 
respect to these responsibilities. 


**xkx Perhaps in some other lines of endeavor problems 
can be met and settled in short order. However the 
problems facing the leaders of the insurance industry 
require long periods of discussion and study if they 
are to be met to the best interest of all concerned. 
Thus while we are still grappling with the older 
matters, new and more perplexing subjects arise. On 
page 21 is a survey of Jnsurance and its Attendant 
Problems as it was presented to the Insurance Institute 
of London. 


wkk While Insuring Hospitals on page 25 deals 
primarily, as the title implies, with the coverages which 
are necessary to protect such institutions from loss, the 
principles which are enunciated apply with equal validity 
to many other operations. The article treats particularly 
the moral and legal obligations of charitable and semi 
charitable organizations to employees or 
otherwise, who are injured or killed on the premises. 


persc ms, 
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*** In discussing insurance with any large risk, an 
agent should be cognizant of the potential tax problems 
which might arise from the settlement of a loss. He 
is not expected to solve the tax problems of his in- 
sureds but he should be able to point out in a general 
fashion their existence and then leave the solution to 
his client and his tax consultant. On page 29 is the 
first of two installments on the Income Tax Conse- 
quences of Insurance. The concluding portion will be 
published next month. 


*** To the vast majority of people the cost of the 
more serious accidents and illnesses presents a problem, 
the scope of which is not easy to overcome in the 
absence of insurance protection. There is a social de- 
mand, a responsibility placed upon voluntary insurance 
channels to see to it that this insurance is written 
upon an ever larger segment of the population and that 
such protection is written under broad contracts free 
from unnecessary exclusions. The Importance of A. 
and H., a field which excites the imagination and which 
is worthy of the considered attention of any company 
or agent, is discussed on page 33. 


*** Plate glass insurance is not one of the major lines 
but it covers an important part of a client’s exposure 
It is an easy line to rate and there is a wide range 
of prospects. On page 37 are given some pointers in 
Selling Plate Glass. 


#kk One of the main attributes of a good salesman is 
to be able to hold a productive conversation; to be 
able to talk interestingly and listen intelligently. While 
knowledge of product and ability to assist a client in 
solving his problems are fundamental, a salesman’s 
presentation depends on his skill in presenting his ideas 
in the proper atmosphere. On page 51 are some tips 
on how to Talk Your Way to the Top. 


**kk A narrow strip of California coast is virtually 
free from lightning all year long, otherwise all of the 
United States gets a heavy dose of electrical storms 
in June, July and August. The frequency of the storms 
increases as you travel eastward across the country. 
On the west coast the number of thunderstorm days 
each year averages from three to thirteen, while on 
the east coast the average may go as high as from sixty 
to ninety days. The article on page 52 considers the 
available Protection Against Lightning. 


*kk There seems to be a tendency in modern-day 
economy to place most of the emphasis on production 
and too little of the emphasis on the distribution of the 
goods produced. Salesmanship, however, may justly 
be called the mother of production. The author of the 
article on page 57 proudly states, “J am a Salesman” 
and gives the traits and techniques which separate the 
true salesman from the order-taker. 


[Continued on page 4é 
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Many agents are now discovering 






















how well qualified the multiple line trained 
National of Hartford Group 
Fieldmen are to help in 
the development of their agencies 
these days. Why don*t you? 
Find Out More About The 
National Of Hartford Group 


NN 
\ \ ---and its Fieldmen. 


, 
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AUTUMU 


N 1950 the stock casualty car 

riers wrote nearly $1 billion of 

automobile liability and property 
damage insurance on which they re- 
ported a statutory underwriting loss 
of more than $12 million. As this 
is not an overwhelming loss, its 
importance is likely to be grossly 
underestimated unless additional fac- 
tors are considered. Most carriers 
reported favorable underwriting re 
sults on these two lines through the 
first half of the year and many were 
unaware of the developing adverse 
trend until the last quarter. The 
losses in the final quarter of 1950 
more than wiped out the profits of 
the preceding three-quarters of the 
year and experience in the early 
months of 1951 was even worse. 
Thus, just as the carriers were be 
ginning to recover from the dis 
astrous postwar experience, claim 
cost inflation (aided and abetted by 
an increase in claim frequenc)) 
forced them back into the red. 


Often in Red 


The casualty companies have been 
in the red more than they have been 
in the black on automobile liability 
and property damage insurance. For 
the last ten years, which includes the 
period of restricted driving during 
World War II, the stock casualty 
carriers reported a statutory under- 
writing loss on both lines which ag- 
gregated more than $150 million. 


* Autos 
Re gis 

tered 

34,854 
33,003 
30,888 
30,479 
31,035 
34,373 
37,841 
41,137 
44,671 
48,500 


Millions 
of M iles 
Driven 
333,396 
267,096 
206,747 
211,580 
248,926 
340,655 
370,622 
397,589 
425,000 
450,000 


Total 
Traffic 
Deaths 
39,969 
28,309 
23,823 
24,282 
28.076 
33,411 
32,697 
32,259 
31,500 


35,000 


* Last 000 omitted 
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CLAIM FREQUENCY 


UNAMLE Th 


Moreover, for the ten years 1931 
1940 auto liability was also in the red 
and the profit on property damage 
was considerably less than the loss 
on the line in 1941-1950. Thus on 
either a ten-year basis or a twenty- 
year basis auto liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance have not been 
profitable for stock casualty com- 
panies. 


Underlying Difficulties 


The reasons for this long unsatis- 
factory experience stem from funda- 
mental economic conditions, chief of 
which is inflation. In the last ten 
years alone claim costs on bodily in- 
jury have advanced 55%, while 
property damage claim costs jumped 
125%. With rates based on past 
experience, they were always a jump 
behind rising costs when promul 
gated and fell another jump behind 
by the time they could become effec- 
tive. If claim frequency had not 
remained within bonds, the experi- 
would have been disastrous. 
Despite the tremendous increase in 
exposure, represented by many more 
automobiles being driven many more 
accidents have been kept 
down. Traffic fatalities in 1950, al- 
though considerably above those 
during the restricted driving period 
during World War II, are still be- 
low the record high made ten years 
ago and not much above the traffic 
deaths of twenty years ago. Per 


ence 


miles, 


Ciaim Cost 
Bodily Prop. 
Injury Damage 
100.0 100.0 
120.1 112.0 
132.5 
157.1 
166.9 
178.9 
195.8 
211.4 
216.2 
225.0 


Prop. 
Damage 
100.0 
71.5 
56.7 
57.2 
67.5 
78.7 
79.5 
80.9 
73.5 
76.4 


Sodily 
Injury 
100.0 


fLosses & ExpeNsEs 


100 million vehicle miles, the death 
rate was 16 in 1931, 12 in 1941 and 
probably somewhere around 8 in 
1950. A claim frequency index has 
been maintained for the last ten 
years based on monthly claim notices 
related to monthly premiums in force 
adjusted to a common rate level. 
With 1941 at 100, the index declined 
to about 57 during the period of re 
stricted driving in 1943 and 1944, 
jumped sharply thereafter, then de- 
clined slightly and for 1950 stood 
at 73.8 for bodily injury and 76.6 
for property damage. These repre- 
sent a rise from 1949 and the ad- 
vance has continued into 1951. 


Lag in Rates 


With a lag of up to two years in 
the basic rate-making structure and 
an additional lag of as much as a 
year 
fully reflected in underwriting ex- 
perience, it has become necessary to 
take prompt and effective action to 
meet the substantially higher claim 
costs and rising accident frequency. 
The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the Mutual In- 
surance Rating Bureau have adopted 
a method of introducing current ex- 
perience into the usual automobile 
rate-making formula. This is 
emplified by the recent flat rate in 
crease granted in New York State 
which was based on specially pre 


before rate changes become 


ex- 


Continued on page 16) 


*SratTutTory P. or L 
Auto Prop 
Liab Damage 
9,940 10,759 

20,102 1,496 
2,760 747 
7,084 6,465 

—11,895 23,404 

—45,729 ~43,370 

~19,877 37,699 
3,153 17,584 
29,945 2,173 
—5,205 4,854 


Auto 
Liab. 
93.6 
92.7 
101.2 
95.2 
102.6 
109.9 
100.9 
97.1 
93.3 
99.5 


98.4 


Prop. 
Damage 
113.4 


-141,720 


~9,120 


+ Losses incurred to premiums earned, expenses incurred to premiums written. 























Ss CASUALTY ; trend of the preceding 

carriers write such * COMBINED LOSS AND EXPENSE RATIOS three years was reversed 

a wide variety of | and the statutory under- 
coverages, the over-all |ecident and Health 89.0% 89.7% 09.3% 90.6%, 92.0% writing profit dropped to 
trend in premium volume soup Ace. & Health 338 23 a ay 3 $85 million as against $175 
and underwriting expe \uto Liability ’ 5. : million reported in 1949. 
rience can only be under Dene tye abomaga 4 hed oe ror 3 rhe =n in unearned 
stood by looking behind idelity 77.7 82.2 79.8 92.6 89.6 premiums was about $110 
the aggregate figures. Each rid bod a3 Be bey o million in each of the last 
class of business is subject [Burglary and Theft 101.6 942 87.7 894 87.3 two years. 
to its own peculiar prob eons ee 105.1 97.4 93.8 95.3 82.3 The over-all case basis 
lems as well as to the [atte Collision 1155 920 828 «79.1 '@20 | loss ratio (losses and 
general pull of economic |Other P. D. and Coll. 88.5 88.4 91.7 91.6 95.2 loss adjustment expenses 
events. Rates are raised or — Auto 92.4 $815 755 75.4 81.1 incurred to premiums 
lowered on the basis of Weter Damage oe be Bo a = earned) which dropped 
previous experience and go __ [Livestock 78.2 82.9 77.7 68.0 73.4 five and one-half points in 
up on some lines at the Msegregeted 98.0 96.6 102.4 99.4 98.5 the previous three years 
same time they are going | — ee 98.9% 944% 92.2% 91.8% 95.7%,| advanced by more than 
down on others. Legisla- [Premiums Written four points in 1950, while 
tion also plays an impor- Jleilfom) J", S614, $2075 $2485 $2664 s203 | the cxpense ratio (ex: 
tant role in some classes of penses incurred to pre 


business. Inflation has in 
troduced additional factors bringing higher premiums 
for some lines but higher lossés for others. Often it is 
the interplay of several factors, all operating at once but 
in varying degree, that cause changes in trends. 

rhe grand total of casualty business underwritten by 
stock carriers, including accident and health written by 
stock life insurance companies, increased 10% in 1950 
to reach $2,933 million, nearly double the volume written 


o 
s 


o and about three times the amount written 
the 


five years a 


However, ] 








ten years ago tavorable underwriting 
> * > 
Premiums Unearned Premiums 
Written Premiums Earned 
All A&H excl. Grou $ 412,45 $ 104,539 $ 404,116 
Group Acc. & Health 69,321 325,019 
Auto Liability 52 279,770 628,34 
Other Liability 207,786 133,272 195,520 
Workmen's Com 439,151 124,199 437,439 
bidelity 46,007 52,872 52,003 
Surety 107,188 73,40 96,733 
Glass ...... 28,384 15,74 27,703 
Burglary & Theft 78,441 68.986 77 30. 
Boiler & Machinery 36,804 $7,538 28,207 
Auto Property Damaxe 327 O01 141,997 315,312 
Auto Collision . 138,698 70,054 124,063 
Other P. D. & Coll 45,832 18,439 42,575 
Misc. Auto 57,257 30,337 50,232 
Credit ia 6,239 801 6,164 
Water Damage . 1,511 1,712 1,468 
Live Stock 1,094 1,115 
a, eee 502 508 
Unsegregated ° 10,135 8,993 
Totals & Averages $2,933,019 $1,239,018 $2,821,473 
* Last tted + Ir ed to pret S$ writte tr I s and 
14 





miums written) was frac- 
tionally lower bringing the combined loss and expense 
ratio to 95.7% in 1950. While this profit margin may 
seem reasonably satisfactory, it is significant that three 
important classes showed signs of rapid and alarming 
deterioration of results in the closing months of the 
year. This trend continued into 1951 so that under 
writers are far more worried about the future results 
than they are about the present returns. 

\utomobile liability, the most important single line 


of business for most casualty carriers, showed a rise of 





7 7 7 s 
it Comms. Other Total Undr- Ratio 
Loss and ndr. Und writing Prems. 
Rati Brok’ge Exps. Exps. P. or L. Earned 
416.2 25.6 20.2 45.8 $28,313 7.0 
80.4 6.7 10.1 10.8 6,876 2.1 
65.4 20.3 13.8 34.1 -5,205 8 
58.4 21.6 22.8 14.4 ~10,766 5.5 
70.9 12.3 15.5 27.8 4,907 1.1 
37.7 20.3 31.6 51.9 8,517 16.4 
21.2 28.1 24.6 52.7 19,691 0.4 
46.9 28.4 20.7 49.1 768 8 
40.7 26.6 20.0 466 9 309 12.0 
28.0 17.8 36.5 54.3 327 12 
64.6 21.7 14.5 36.2 6,854 2.2 
48.0 21.0 13.0 34.0 17,396 14.0 
52.6 21.3 21.3 671 1.6 
13.8 22:8 14.5 6.906 13.7 
18.2 25. 17.9 2,331 37.8 
49.5 36 23.0 37 2.5 
S12 6.2 16.0 301 27.0 
5.5 47 39.4 35 60.1 
65.8 18.2 14.5 245 2.7 
60.0 19.1 16.6 35.7 $83,585 3.0 
$5 4 € e pe urr t 
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more than six points in loss ratio in 1950 and went into 
the red on the statutory basis. Auto property damage, 
which broke into the black in 1949 for the first 
since the end of World War lI, slid back into the red 
in 1950. A further discussion of the difficulties con 
fronting these two lines is the subject of an accompany 


time 


ing study on page 13. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Developments in the field of workmen's compensation 
insurance were abrupt and startling—the loss ratio 
jumped nine points to 70.9% and it was only by virtue 
of a low average expense ratio that the line remained 
barely in the black for 1950 with a combined loss and 


( 


expense ratio of 98.7%. Volume, which reached a de 
pression 1933 low of less than $90 million for the stock 
1948, re 


flecting record employment, high wages and _ higher 


carriers advanced to exceed $450 million in 


benefits. On this rising tide of inflation and bulging 
payrolls, the business showed a profit for fifteen con 
secutive 1947, 1948 and 
1949 led all other lines in dollar profit. Volume slipped 
a little in 1949 and a little more in 1950 as rates were 
Just 
as these rate cuts were beginning to be reflected in un 


years and for the three years 


cut on the basis of preceding profitable experience 


derwriting experience another round of inflation forced 
up medical and hospital costs and underwriting began to 
deteriorate. Underwriters are understandably alarmed 

1 
and 


in 1951 


at the record jump in loss ratio in a single year 


many believe that the line is headed for the red 


Accident and Health 


In contrast is the continued satisfactory underwriting 
returns in the accident and health field which ranks as 
the second most important class of casualty business 
premium-wise when the rather substantial writings of 
the stock life insurance companies are included. Acci 
dent and health experience has remained good in this 
inflationary period because it deals only in dollars—so 
many dollars in premiums will purchase so many dollars 
in benefits. Of course, inflation has made necessary in 
creased coverage so that volume of business written has 
has 


increased substantially. Moreover, group business 


become increasingly important and is growing at a rate 
about double the rate of growth of the non-group busi 
Total accident health the stock 
company field reached three-quarters of a billion dollars 
in 1950 of which about $335 million was group business. 


and volume i 


ness. 


Loss ratios have been gradually creeping higher with 
the losses on group up to 804% but 
16.8% . 


( Xp nses only 
loss 


while all other accident and health had a 


ratio of 46.2% and an expense ratio of 45.8% in 1950 
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Liability other than auto is another line which is 
feeling the impact of rising claim Although 
normally a profitable line, the loss ratio started to rise in 
1948 and it was the only casualty line in the red in 
1949, Experience continued to deteriorate in 1950. 


costs. 


Fidelity insurance has long been a profitable line and 
continued on a very satisfactory basis in 1950. However, 
after establishing a record low loss ratio of only 18.8% 
in 1943 the loss ratio rose in each succeeding year to 
reach 44.1% in 1949. Whether the break in 1950 to 
37.7% represents a change in trend or merely a pause 
in the former rise remains to be seen. 

Surety volume has advanced in each of the last six 
years in line with rising postwar construction to reach 
$107 million in 1950. Underwriting experience has been 
remarkably good for a number of years and the 1950 
loss ratio of 21.2‘ is fractionally lower than the 1949 
ratio and indicates the continuation of very profitable 
operation. However, lower rates and rising volume has 
added materially to the potential liability 


Glass and Burglary 


Glass insurance was in the red for a number of years 
ind experience became increasingly unprofitable with 


the loss ratio reaching 65.7% in 1947 when the statutory 


] 


loss approached 22‘ 


o. With higher rates and policies 
written for one year rather than for three, experience 
improved in 1948 and the line made a nice profit in 
1949, Despite the severe windstorm in the northeast late 
in 1950 the over-all experience remained profitable with 
the combined loss and expense ratio up nearly five points 
to 96.0°%. 

Burglary and theft insurance is one of the relatively 
smaller lines written in the casualty field but has pro 
duced exceedingly satisfactory results except for a brief 
period around 1946, The combined loss and expense 
ratio dropped two points in 1950 to 87.3% 
combined ratio has been under 90% 


and the 
for the last three 
years, 


Boiler and Machinery 


Boiler and machinery insurance enjoyed a substantial 
jump in volume in 1950 and gives every evidence of 
‘having recovered from the disastrous rate war of several 
years ago. However, higher costs are a serious threat 
to a line such as this which guarantees replacement and 
inspection service on a term basis in a period of rising 
wage and price levels. 

Complete supporting tables by companies by lines 
with aggregate totals by lines for ten years will appear 
in the 1951 edition of Best's \ggregates and \verages. 
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Automobile Trends—from page |3 


pared statistics covering 1950 and the first quarter of 
1951 compared with the normal rate-making figures 
for 1948 and 1949. Due to the fact that the 1950 data 
is not available by rating territory, there could be no 
revision of existing differentials between geographical 
rating territories and classes of automobiles. 

Under rapidly changing conditions, it is sometimes 
necessary to revise existing rating procedures in an 
effort to try to keep rates more in line with current 
experience. During the restricted driving period of 
World War II, automobile liability and property damage 
rates were voluntarily reduced to bring them in line 
with existing conditions and profits were very modest. 
It is just as essential under present conditions of 
inflation of claims and rising claim frequency to raise 
rates. In fact, the increases which are now being sought 
aim to cover only the jump in losses already recorded 
and do not contain provision for further inflation or any 
additional increase in claim frequency. Thus, if present 
trends continue, even the proposed rates may prove 
inadequate. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


AUGUST 

13-14 Wyoming Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Thermopolis. 

19-21 Washington Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma. 

20-22 West Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 

23-24 Oregon Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Baker Hotel, Baker. 

26-28 Idaho Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Sun Valley. 

26-28 Montana Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Rainbow Hotel, Great Falls. 

SEPTEMBER 

5- 7 Chartered Property Casualty Underwriters, annual meeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 

6-7 Maine Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Belgrade Lakes. 

10-11 Kentucky Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville. 

10-12 International Claim Association, annual meeting, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake, New Jersey. 

10-13 Michigan Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 

10-13 National Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
The Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 

12-17 International Marine Insurance Union, conference, St. Moritz, 
Switzerland. 

14-15 Texas Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, Hotel Texas, 
Fort Worth. 

16-18 Indiana Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, Hotel 
Warren, Indianapolis. 

16-18 Insurance Advertising Conference, annual meeting, Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pocono Mountains, Pennsylvania. 

17-18 Utah Association of insurance Agents, annual meeting, Hotel 
Newhouse, Salt Lake City. 

21-22 Mountain States Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Olin Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 

24-25 Minnesota Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis. 

27-28 New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 


Hotel Berkeley-Carteret, Asbury Park. 


28 West Virginia Association of Mutual 
Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston. 


Insurance Agents, 
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“OLD MAN RIVER” 
runs right by your door! 


Lixe “Old Man River” Inland 
Marine insurance flows steadily by your office door. You 
can afrange insurance contracts to cover on almost any- 
thing that is moved from place to place or is of a 
portable nature. 


That means there's a load of profitable business lying 
around pretty close to home — whether you live near 
a river or not. Consider these A-1 prospects: 


Householders with sporting equipment, stamp collec- 
tions and cameras, as well as jewelry and furs. Show 
them that a Scheduled Property Floater protects against 
loss from Fire, Extended Coverage, Burglary, Theft and 
Transportation losses, not only on the premises but 
wherever the property may be. 

Contractors with their expensive movable equipment 
are excellent prospects. So, for example, are coal dealers 


who have automatic unloaders and other portable ma- 
chinery worth thousands of dollars. 


And any manufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer ship- 
ping or receiving goods has a real need for Inland 
Marine insurance in the form of a Transportation Policy. 


Yes, there are hundreds of prospects for Inland 
Marine insurance, from architects to zoologists. And 
your local Fire Association — Reliance Field Man knows 
some good ways to turn prospects into satisfied clients. 
Get in touch with him — or simply drop us a line direct 
now. 


Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world. 


Fire Association 


SINCE 
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HE insurance agent, like the 

druggist, hardware merchant 

or grocer, lives in his com- 
munity, pays taxes, takes part in the 
civic enterprises of his home town 
He goes to church, sends his chil 
dren to school, solicits funds for 
charity and does all the things that 
the community calls upon him to do 
Up to that point all are alike, but the 
agent’s business is vastly different 
from the druggist or grocer. 

He has nothing material to sell, 
nothing that the customer can grab 
onto, see, enjoy or feel. His is a 
business entirely of service with a 
capital “. «018 product, however, 
is one to be proud of because he is 
the one that might save friend and 
neighbor from utter ruin. If the 
agent has sold his product well, and 
correctly, and has advised his client 
properly, that client should be able 
to withstand any catastrophe that 
might befall him. So the_agent’s 
place in the community is one of 
utmost importance and _ necessity. 
He is a professional man. He should 
be trained in his work because his 
responsibility to the community is 
extremely important 
that responsibility the law imposes 
upon an insurance agent certain 
duties and failure to perform those 
duties makes him legally responsible 
in damages to the client and to the 
company he represents. 


Because of 


Agency Relationship 


The relationship of principal and 
agent is created in the law by con- 
tract. In that contract, is set out in 
general terms and powers delegated 
to the agent, how much commission 
he is to receive, the territory he 
may operate in, to whom the re 
newals belong, and what authority 
he has to bind risks. Most com- 
panies have what they call a pro- 
hibited list and that is referred to in 
the agency contract so that the 
powers and duties of the agent are 
usually well defined. Such powers 
are usually referred to as actual 
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AL ADAMS 
Western Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


authority. Such authority and power 
that the agent knows, or should 
know, he has. However, because of 
the very nature of the imsurance 
business, the courts have seen fit to 
hold that the insurance buying pub- 
lic cannot be expected to know all 
of the various conditions and limita- 
tions placed upon an agent by the 
agency contract. So, they have held 
that the agent has “Apparent Pow 
ers” and, therefore, the acts and 
things done in the regular perform 
ance of the insurance business are 
presumed to be within the ordinary 
authority and power of the agent. 

In order to express it differently, 
let me cite an example. Let us sup 
pose that you are an agent for “X” 
Company who has, in its agency 
contract, limited your authority to 
bind it on any fire insurance contract 
for a total of $10,000 on any one 
risk. Suppose that a client comes 
to vou and asks for $15,000 insur- 
ance on a particular risk and you, 
as an agent, bind the risk. But be 
fore the risk has been approved by 
the company, a total loss occurs. No 
one could say that the company was 
not liable to the insured, but the 
company in turn could look to you, 
the agent, for reimbursement to 
them for such amount as they were 
compelled to pay over and above 
the amount which you were author- 
ized in the agency contract to bind 
the company for. 

The same rule would apply if you, 
as an agent, bound the company on 
a risk which was on the prohibited 
list of that particular company. The 
insured, of course, could not be re- 
quired to know what the prohibited 
list was and would in the regular 
course of the business have a right 
to assume that you, as the local agent 
for “X” Company, had the authority 
to bind the insurance on that par- 
ticular risk. Consequently, if the 
company is compelled to pay because 











of some act of yours beyond the 
scope of your authority, you then 
could be made to reimburse the com 
pany for that loss. 

Most litigation in the past has 
been between the policyholder and 
the insurance company with the 
agent, a mere bystander. Whether 
such doubtful security will continue 
long for the agent remains to be 
seen. ( ‘“ompanie s are no longer prone 
to stand all of the liability arising 
out of the mistakes and negligence of 
their agents and in my opinion will 
more and more look to the agent to 
stand the costs for his own mistakes 


and negligence. 


Rules of Law 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska, 
in a well written opinion given in 
the case of Krug Park Amusement 
Company versus the New York Un- 
derwriter’s Insurance Company, had 
something to sav about the law with 
reference to soliciting agents and I 
think it would be well to repeat some 
of the rules of law set out by them. 
They say (and this is an important 
rule to remember) that an insur- 
ance company issuing a policy as a 
result of an agent’s act is bound by 
all the knowledge the agent has re- 
garding the circumstances of the 
insured and the property covered 
and all material facts known to the 
agent effecting issuance of the in- 
surance policy. 

In other words, any information 
that an agent has or knows about the 
person or property insured at the 
time, or before the policy is written, 
is, in the eyes of the law, notice to 
the company whether he has advised 
them or not. So, if an agent wrote a 
policy knowing at the time that there 
was a mortgage on the property an 1 
failed to give that information to the 
company, the court could hold that 
the company knew it because their 
agent had that information at the 
time the policy was written. So it 
is very important to both the agent, 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Agent's Responsibility—from page |8 


and the company that any and all 
information which the agent has con 
cerning a risk should be given to the 
company so as to give the agent com 
plete immunity from liability for any 
information which he might have 
failed to disclose. 

The courts have laid down a fur 
ther rule which | think is equally 
as important, if not more so, and one 
which I think should be remembered, 
which is, that after the issuance and 
delivery of a policy the soliciting 
agent’s knowledge acquired there 
after regarding the policy and the 
subject of insurance are not im 
puted to the insurance company and 
that the agents apparent authority 


ceases to exist and only such author- 
ity as the agent has by virtue of his 
written agency contract will apply. 
This rule applies in many instances 
in the ordinary insurance agent's 
business. Let me cite a few ex 
amples. John Smith has been cov 
ered for fire insurance upon a stock 
of merchandise located in a particu 
lar store building. The policy is 
issued and delivered to the policy 
holder. Sometime during the policy 
period the insured decides to move 
his stock of merchandise to another 
location. The agent has knowledge 
of that fact but fails to advise the 
insurance company. A loss occurs, 
the adjuster comes and discovers 
that the loss occurred at a place 
where the policy does not apply and 
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refuses to pay the loss. What then 
can the insured do to recover his 


loss. 

The answer is a simple one. He 
can look only to the agent for re- 
covery, the company cannot be com- 
pelled to pay. Why? Because once 
a policy of insurance is written, the 
agent has no authority, either ex- 
pressed or implied, to alter or 
change the terms of that written 
contract. The contract was written 
to cover merchandise at a particular 
location and, therefore, at any other 
location the policy is void. Conse- 
quently, the local agent will be the 
one that will be compelled to pay 
the loss if the insured decides to 
bring suit for collection. 

The same rule applies on assign- 
ments of automobile policies. An 
agent has no right to assign a policy 
from one insured to another. It must 
be approved by the company be- 
cause he is changing or altering the 
conditions of a written contract and 
the agent, therefore, has no author- 
ity and any act taken by him to 
change that contract is void and the 
agent may be liable to the insured. 


Points to Remember 


Here is a brief summary of the 
things I think an agent should keep 
in mind: 

1. Know the policy, understand 
what protection it provides so that 
he can properly advise your prospec- 
tive customer. 

2. Know what his expressed au 
thority is under his agency contract. 
What he can do and what he can 
not do and then stay within that 
authority. 

3. Remember that his “Apparent 
authority” is very broad so respect 
it. Don't forget that he is the com 
pany and so conducts its business as 
he would his own. 

4. Remember that as an agent 
he owes to his companies the utmost 
loyalty, good faith, care and dili 
gence. 

5. Remember that he owes a 
solemn duty of the company’s buy- 
ing public to correctly inform them 
as to their insurance needs and at the 
same time stay within his rights as 
an agent and never for the sake of 
a sale mislead or misinform them. 
\n understanding beforehand will 
save a misunderstanding afterwards. 
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ERHAPS the difficult 

single problem facing the prop 

erty-casualty insurance busi 
ness has to do with the making of 
proper rates in conformity with regu 
latory requirements and yet meeting 
the needs of the business. We must 
have adequate loss data; we must 
have reliable and comparable ex 
pense data; and we must find some 
means of reflecting both together 
with “all other relevant factors” in 
our rates so as to meet the re- 
quirements that “rates shall not be 
excessive, inadequate or unfairly dis- 
criminatory.” This presents sub- 
stantial difficulties with the differing 
ratemaking systems that have grown 
up with our business, many of which 
were not designed to accommodate 
such requirements. The explanation 
of this condition is quite simple. In 


most 


surance has developed as a_ local 
business and rating methods which 
seemed best suited to respective lo- 
cal conditions have been employed. 

While such rate regulation im- 
poses many obligations upon insur 
ers, it is not without corresponding 
benefit and protection to them 
There is the provision that “due 
consideration shall be given . . . to 
a reasonable margin for profit and 
contingencies .” and the require 
ment that “rates shall not be P 
inadequate. .” We shall probably 
have need frequently to rely upon 
these provisions. Withal, there is, 
in my opinion, considerable merit 
to the observation that “insurance 
ratemaking in the United States is 
an inexact science.” 


Term Discounts 


(nother rating problem faces us 
in connection with our long standing 
practice of granting discounts on fire 
insurance policies written for terms 
longer than one year. Specifically, it 
has been the practice to write pol 
icies covering many classes of prop 
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erty for terms longer than one year 
of the annual 
premium for each year after the first. 
Thus, a three-year policy has been 


at increments of 75% 


written for two and one-half annual 
premiums and a five year policy has 
written for four annual pre 
miums. Customarily, five years has 


been 


been the longest period for which a 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


At the request of the Insurance 
Institute of London, Mr. Christensen 
gave its members a comprehensive 
view of insurance operations in this 
country. Although he covered our 
problems as they developed from the 
S.E.U.A. decision, space has precluded 
our reproducing his excellent paper 
in full, but we are pleased to present 
his summary of today's conditions. 


term policy would be written. The 
discount granted has been intended 
to reflect economies resulting from 
the writing of a single policy in lieu 
separate policies. 
Whether studies presently being con- 


of a series of 
ducted will result in a revision of 
our term rule discounts remains to 
be seen 

There is no question but that the 
term rule discount has given rise 
to another problem of major pro- 
portions, the so-called installment 
payment of premiums practice and 
annual renewal endorsement. Theo- 
retically, the installment premium 
plan and annual renewal endorse- 
ment plan would fall into disuse if 
the amount of the credit for a term 
policy were nominal. However, 
when coping with this problem, one 
is confronted by considerably more 
than the mere arithmetic involved 
The traditional term discounts in 
practice have gathered so much “eco- 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President, 
America Fore Insurance Group 


nomic freight” in our business and 
our public relations that they can- 
Institutional 
properties and schedules of insur- 


not be brushed aside. 
ance of all sizes are budgeted over 
three or five year programs based 
upon the term premium credit and 
have been so handled for decades. 


Extended Coverage 


Our business is usually being im 
portuned by various interests to re- 
duce its rates. This is particularly 
true as to extended coverage rates 
It has not been unusual for expe- 
rience on this class to be profitable 
for several years, at which time the 
pressure for rate reductions becomes 
heaviest. Then, when things look 
best, we are reminded by a catas- 
trophe that this is essentially catas- 
trophe coverage we are offering and 
that 
limited area or of a few short years 
would be disastrous. Last year, after 
several years of good extended cov- 
erage results, we experienced the 
same pressure for reductions in ex- 
tended rates. In some 
states such rates were reduced. Then 
on November 25, 1950 we had a 
storm 


reliance on experience of a 


coverage 


It was not a hurricane but 
just a widespread windstorm which 
resulted in over one million claims 
and an estimated loss to property 
insurers of $125,000,000. The prop- 
erty loss, insured and uninsured, will 
greatly exceed that figure. This was 
in addition to several windstorm 
catastrophes experienced earlier in 
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Attendant Problems—Continued 


the year in the southern and middle 
western areas of the country. 

We have a real problem in con- 
nection with extended coverage 
rates. Regulatory officials have been 
reluctant to approve rates for their 
respective states containing a load- 
ing to reflect loss experience in 
nearby states. Unfortunately, wind- 
storms do not stop at state borders 
and have not been known to respect 
areas that customarily do not have 
windstorms. Devastating wind- 
storms were unheard of in the north- 
eastern section of the country prior 
to 1938, but beginning with that year 
we have experienced them at six- 
year intervals. During recent years 
even the Pacific Coast area has been 
visited by heavy windstorms with 
increasing frequency. We are hope- 
ful that the rate regulatory laws will 
prove adequate to afford the neces- 
sary relief in the matter of extended 
coverages rates. 


Motor Vehicle Insurance 


The motor vehicle experience of 
the latter months of 1950 and the 
first two months of 1951 seems to be 
an indication that we are in the 
beginning of another period of poor 
experience on this line. This is a 
manifestation of the inflationary 
trend coupled with an abnormal 
increase in accident frequency. 
Whether rates can be adjusted up- 
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ward fast enough to offset the effect 
of the rapidly worsening loss experi- 
ence remains to be seen. We are no 
strangers, however, to these cyclical 
movements in motor vehicle losses. 

The end results of our rating 
methods have to date been 
factory in the fire insurance business 
in that they have vielded enough to 
the insurers to meet losses and ex- 
penses and have left over a modest 
underwriting profit over many years. 
However, rating methods for all 
classes of fire, casualty and inland 
marine coverages will perforce un 
dergo an examination particularly in 
the light of multiple line operations 
Attention is being directed to this 


satis- 
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problem. As a part of this study, 
our ratemaking methods are being 
examined to determine if they per- 
mit compliance with rate regulatory 
requirements in the simplest and 
most efficient manner. 


Multiple Line Powers 


Many have 
passed laws which in effect abolish 
many of the limitations on the writ- 
ing powers of fire and casualty in- 
surers to the end that in the ma- 
jority of our states fire insurers can 


state legislatures 


now write the so-called casualty lines 
of insurance and casualty insurers 
can now write the so-called fire and 
marine upon 
meeting the requirements set forth 
in the laws. Certain operating econ- 
omies are claimed for multiple line 
underwriting operations but it is far 
too soon to determine the extent to 
which these claims can be supported. 
Insurers with multiple line under- 
writing authority are now in a posi- 
tion to write more comprehensive 


lines of insurance, 


coverages than have been permitted 
in the past. In a limited way, this 
has already been attempted, but the 
general feeling within the business 
is that we should proceed with cau- 
tion in broadening our policies, par- 
ticularly where such broadening in- 
the inclusion of unknown 
hazards with catastrophic possibil- 
ities that cannot be appraised. 


volves 


There is a very practical problem 
which has arisen in the rating of 
comprehensive covers. Some will 
combine perils that have traditionally 
been fire covers with perils that have 
traditionally been casualty covers or 
with perils that have traditionally 
been inland marine covers. Cas- 
ualty, fire and inland marine cover 
ages have been and are now rated 
by separate and distinct rating or 
\s a result of multiple 
now 


ganizations. 
line underwriting laws, it is 
permissible for a fire insurance com 
pany to belong to a casualty rating 
organization to obtain rating service 
on casualty coverages or for a cas- 
ualty insurer to belong to a fire 
rating organization to obtain rating 
service on fire coverages. Where a 
single comprehensive policy is in 
volved, some have claimed that it is 
an expensive and cumbersome pro 
cedure to have parts of the coverage 

[Cantir { 106) 
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as THE ALERT AGENT who is equipped to 


make a complete survey and follow it up with real service, 


every business presents a real opportunity. Business 
Interruption, as an example, is just one of the fre- 
quently overlooked but vital coverages more 


readily sold when the survey method is used. 


Agents of The American Insurance Group are 
securing excellent clients by doing a complete job 
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A year before the Pilgrims landed, 
America’s first Thanksgiving was celebrated in Vir- 
ginia on property now occupied by Berkeley plantation. 
On December 4, 1619, settlers came ashore and took 
possession of land granted by King James I and it was 
agreed that the date of their arrival was to be “yearly 
and perpetually” observed as a day of Thanksgiving. 
One of the loveliest of the James River plantations, 
Berkeley is known as the cradle of the Harrisons in 
Virginia. For 150 years members of that distinguished 
family brought lustre to its name. Colonel Benjamin 
Harrison, whose father had built the present mansion 
in 1726, was a Signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and three times Governor of Virginia. His son, 
William Henry, was Secretary of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, a renowned Indian fighter and ninth President 
of the United States. According to tradition, young 
William decided to become a soldier when from 
Berkeley’s windows he saw the redcoats marching past 
with the traitorous Benedict Arnold. In manhood he 
returned to Berkeley and wrote his inaugi ral address 
in the room where he had been born. His yrandson, 
Benjamin Harrison, became 23rd President, but knew 
Berkeley only through occasional visits. 
During the War Between the States General Mc- 
Clellan made Berkeley his headquarters and is said to 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 


and the homes of American industry. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity 


have used the cellar as 
a prison for Confed- 
erate soldiers. Here 
the bugle call, “Taps,” 
was composed by Gen- 
eral Butterfield and 
here Lincoln reviewed 
the troops. Even though it was night, according to 
an observer, “Everyone could tell him by his ‘stove- 
pipe hat’ and his unmilitary acknowledgment of the 
cheers which greeted him.” 

Long before the mansion was built, members of the 
Harrison family operated a wharf on the river front 
known as Harrison’s Landing where some of this 
country’s first ships were assembled. From earliest 
times a noteworthy event has been the spring runs of 
shad and herring which are seined with drift-nets to- 
day just as they were in the past. 

After the Harrisons’ time Berkeley was neglected 
and somewhat altered by various tenants. The present 
gracious owner, Malcolm Jamison, has carefully re- 
stored it to its original appearance and, fully aware 
of its historical value has taken every practical means, 
through insurance engineering and protection. to 
preserve it for posterity. Through his generosity this 
beautiful home is now open to public inspection. 
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INSURING HOSPITALS 


OR more than twenty years 

our research department has 

been analyzing the various 
problems with which all industries 
and institutions contend in the pur 
chase of adequate amounts and kinds 
of insurance, from dependable agents 
and brokers and companies, by the 
executive in charge of such buying 
We have concluded that the most 
vulnerable of all such enterprises is 
the hospital group. The reasons for 
their inadequate indemnity against 
property and inadequate 
defense and indemnity against their 
legal liability for accidents are many, 
but they stem principally from the 


loss of 


management's concept that such in 
stitutions spring charitable 
and that as charitable 
organizations they are immune to 


from 


tendencies, 


many of the laws imposed on com 
mercial enterprises. 


Two General Fields 


Let us exclude from this critical 
study the private and 
clinics which are admittedly operated 
for profit, because they are generally 
pretty well insured. Our comments 
will apply more aptly to the charity 
and to the semi-charitable type of 
hospitals, regardless of their affilia 


he spitals 
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tion with schools, religious denomi- 
nations, or otherwise. Let us also 
divide this discussion into the two 
general topics of property damage 
and liability for accidents. 


The companies which write the 
insurance and the rating organiza- 
tions which fix the rates do not 
discriminate between the commercial 
and the eleemosynary properties and 
activities, nor can the hospital man- 
agement expect any special favors 
or concessions in the handling of 
their losses. Therefore, it behooves 
the business manager to fully under 
stand all of the conditions and re- 
quirements of his insurance policies 
and problems, and to make them 
clear to his board of directors. 


There are three terms commonly 
connection with property 
insurance which are fundamental but 
which are frequently misunderstood 
or ignored by the buyers. They are; 
insurable value, depreciation and 
coinsurance. Not to understand 
their technical meaning and not to 
conform to them is likely to be dis- 
astrous in case of property loss. 


used in 


Insurable value means the cost ot 
reproducing new the identical prop- 
erty at the time and place of the loss, 
less incurred depreciation. Because 
of intermittent contributions for 
buildings, or remodelling, and for 
furnishings and equipment, few hos 
pitals have any adequate knowledge 
of their property values, or usually 
nothing more than is shown on ac 
counting records. Such properties 
are also acquired under varying cir- 
cumstances including outright gifts, 
partial gifts, special discounts, etc., 
which all tends to distort the records 
and impressions of value from the 
strict rule (amply established in 
law ) that insurable value is based on 
current new cost of duplication 


Costs Have Increased 


Everyone knows something about 
how costs of construction and equip 
ment have mounted during the past 
twenty years. It is‘clear that if a 
building and its equipment are dam 
aged or destroyed by fire or other 
casualty they must be replaced at 
current prices. To recover only as 
much as the cost when purchased 
originally would be quite inadequate 
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Insuring Hospitals—Continued 


to replace the damage. Therefore, 
it is essential to the continuity of the 
institution and its service to the com- 
munity that it keep itself fully in- 
formed as the true replacement cost 
and the correct deduction for depre- 
ciation, and then keep in_ force 
sufficient insurance to cover such 
values. 

Depreciation is a deduction from 
replacement cost on account of the 
damage resulting from use. Except 
under special policy conditions insur- 
ance companies do not agree to pay 
the cost of putting back a new build- 
ing or of repairing any partial dam- 
age, or of installing new furnishings 
in place of the old, deteriorated 
property. for insurance 
purposes, depreciation is not to be 
calculated by a percentage formula 
(as in the case of depreciation for tax 
and accounting purposes) and so it 
is not an accounting function to be 
determined by the bookkeeper. 
Rather, it is based on an observed 
condition of the property, consider 
ing its age, repair, and probable 


However, 


remaining useful life. Some proper- 
ties are kept in better repair than 
others and so will last longer ; a desk 
not deteriorate as fast as a 
typewriter; the walls of a building 
have a longer life than its roof, etc. 


does 


A Sound Appraisal 


Experienced architects and con- 
tractors, if they will devote sufficient 
time, may be able to calculate with 
some accuracy the reproductive cost 
of a building, but they will usually 
have a distorted idea of depreciation 
for insurance purposes, and will 
seldom give the detail necessary for 
convincing an insurance ad- 
juster. Insurance companies do not 
attempt to tell what the values are, 
and insurance agents are not always 
competent judges. There are numer- 
ous professional appraisal companies 
whose judgment will be accepted by 
adjusters and in the courts. They 
charge for their work, but it is the 
only way to correctly determine what 
the values may be and how much 
insurance should be carried. 
a sound appraisal has been secured 


loss 


Once 


it can be modified for price changes, 
depreciation, additions and removals, 
and thus serve for years to come not 
only as a proper guide in buying 
insurance, but also as adequate proot 
of the loss which can be recovered. 

Coinsurance is a device to compel 
all buyers of property insurance to 
contribute their fair share of the 
fund out of which losses are paid, 
and to penalize those who “cheat” 
whenever they suffer a loss. In the 
interest of brevity we will omit a 
discussion of the reasons for, and the 
legitimacy of, the coinsurance prin- 
ciple. The buyer must just accept 
it as a vital factor, and recognize 
that his failure to understand, or to 
conform to, its requirements will 
subject him to a loss of a part of the 
money he would be entitled to re- 
cover proportionate to his under- 
insurance. 

If the insurance buyer never makes 
a claim under his policies, the com- 
panies will never question whether 
the amount of insurance purchased 
equals the stated percentage of “‘in- 
surable value.” But when a claim 
is made the first duty of the loss 
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adjuster will be to determine the 
current replacement cost of all of the 
property covered by the policies 
under which the loss is claimed— 
based on prices prevailing at the 
place and date of the loss—and the 
correct percentage to be deducted for 
depreciation, and how much insur- 
ance was in force. He will also note 
the coinsurance percentage stated in 
the policies. Then, having deter- 
mined if the insurance does or does 
not conform to the required percent- 
age of value, he will be ready to 
consider the cost of repairing or 
replacing the damage. 


An Actual Case 


Because the problem is technical, 
let us consider an actual case as an 
example. We believe the time to 
adjust losses is before they occur, 
which often means correcting the 
misconceptions of buyers. In this 
case, we found a new client believing 
that he would be paid the full cost 
of repairing any partial damage to 
his building or the full cost of re- 
building it if it was totally destroyed 
He showed us that the policies pro- 
vided for paying the “actual cash 
value” of any damage which, to him, 
meant the full cost, and he felt that 
he was “fully insured.” When we 
pointed out to him the modifying 
words “with deduction for deprecia- 
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tion however caused” he was aston- 
ished; he had never read that far in 
any policy, although he had bought 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
insurance during many years. 

This client was found to be carry- 
ing $200,000 of insurance covering 
blanket over building and contents, 
and with the customary 90% coinsur- 
requirement. An _ appraisal 
showed the following correct values : 


ance 


$400,000 
100,000. 
” 500,000. 
150,000. 
35( y 100. 
$315,000 
200,000. 


Replacement cost of building . 
Replacement cost of fixtures .. 


Average depreciation 30% 


Insurable value .. 
Insurance required 90% 
Insurance in force 


If the building and contents were to 
be totally destroyed under the above 
conditions the assured would collect 
his $200,000 but would be short 
$300,000 of enough to restore the 
property. But suppose there was a 
partial damage which would cost 
$100,000 to restore. In the first 
place, the adjuster would deduct 
30% for the depreciation. If the 
insurance were the agreed 90% of 
the true depreciated value the buyer 
would recover $70,000 and would 
have to contribute the $30,000 be- 
cause of depreciation. But, because 
the insurance was only $200,000, the 
buyer would be entitled to recover 
only 200/315ths of the $70,000 or 


$44,450 and would thus suffer the 
additional penalty of $25,550 because 
of under-insurance. Note that that 
is the cost of many thousands of 
insurance for many years longer 
than this client will ever live. 

It is foolish to save a few dollars 
of premium through under-insurance 
and face a penalty many times 
greater when a loss occurs. Inciden- 
tally, if property has suffered con- 
siderable depreciation it may be 
possible to secure insurance to offset 
the depreciation by means of a spe- 
cially negotiated contract, and thus 
make it possible to recover the full 
cost of repairing the damage. 


Legal Liability 


Now let us pass to the discussion 
of defense and indemnity against 
a claim for damages because of some 
injury or death suffered accidentally. 
Here we have found many cases of 
deliberate attempt on the part of 
hospital managements and boards of 
directors to escape or to ignore all 
such liability, on the plea that elee- 
mosynary institutions are legally ex- 
empt from such actions. Isn't it 
strange that institutions created and 
supported by the most generous de- 
sire to relieve suffering should be 
so ungenerous and heartless in their 
outlook upon injuries, death, and 


(Continued on page 80) 
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INCOME TAX 


ERHAPS a discussion of the 
tax consequences of fire and 
casualty should be 
prefaced with a brief consideration 
of the tax effect of a fire or other 
casualty in the absence of insurance 
coverage. Suppose X owns a build- 
ing purchased for $50,000 on which 


Insurance 


he has taken depreciation deductions 
of $30,000 leaving a tax basis of 
$20,000. 

A word of explanation may be 
necessary for the term “tax basis” 
which will be used throughout the 
discussion. The tax basis, which is 
technically called the adjusted basis 
in the Internal Revenue Code, in 
most cases is the amount paid for 
the property plus any capital addi- 
tions and less depreciation allowed 
as deductions in prior years. The 
depreciation deducted in deriving the 
tax basis is not necessarily the same 
depreciation deducted in deriving ac- 
tual cash value for insurance pur- 
poses. The depreciation most widely 
used for tax purposes is flat depre- 
ciation. Under this method of de- 
preciation, if the expected life of the 
building is 25 years, then 4 per cent 
of the cost of the building is deducted 
as depreciation each year. The tax 
basis of property equals or closely 
approximates what is commonly re- 
ferred to as the.book value of prop 
erty. Where property is not acquired 
by purchase, the tax law provides 
various means for determining the 
tax basis, but these situations are 
comparatively rare and will not be 
considered here. 
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UNSEME 


To return to our illustration, X 
owns a building with a tax basis of 
$20,000. The building is completely 
destroyed by fire with no insurance 
coverage. If X is a corporation, it 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This, the first of two installments, 
considers the tax problems which may 
arise from the settlement of a loss 
under an ordinary fire policy. Next 
month's installment will consider such 
problems as they are related to de- 
preciation and business interruption 
insurance. 











is entitled to a casualty loss deduc- 
tion of $20,000 in the year the build- 
ing is destroyed. The tax basis of 
the destroyed property is the maxi- 
mum casualty loss deduction allowed 
although the actual cash value of the 
property may be considerably in ex- 
cess of the tax basis. 

While corporations can deduct all 
losses, the deduction of losses by in- 
dividuals under the tax law is more 
restrictive but is nevertheless suffi- 
ciently broad to permit deduction of 
a loss from fire or other casualty 
Individuals deduct 
curred in a trade or business or in 
transactions entered into for profit, 
but if the loss is not incurred in a 


can losses in 


trade or business or in a transaction 
entered into for profit, the loss can 
be deducted by an individual only if 
the loss arises from fire, storm, ship- 
wreck or other casualty, or from 
theft. Thus, fire losses of personal 


residences are deductible by individ. 


INSURAN 


uals while losses from sales of per 
sonal residences are not deductible, 
the loss from the sale of a residence 
not being incurred in a trade or busi 
or in 
into for profit, or by fire or other 
casualty. 


ness any transaction entered 


Amount of Deduction 


Although fire and casualty losses 
are deductible by individuals whether 
or not the destroyed property is used 
in a trade or business, the amount 
of the deduction is affected by the 
the property. If the prop- 
erty was not used in a trade or busi- 
no depreciation deductions 
were allowed in prior years so the 


use of 
ness, 


tax basis is not reduced because of 
depreciation. As stated the 
maximum fire or casualty loss de 
duction is the tax basis of the prop- 
erty. Therefore, if in our illustration 
X's building is a personal residence, 
the tax basis thereof is $50,000 and 
$50,000 is the maximum de 
ductible upon the destruction of the 
building. On the other hand, if X’s 
building is a factory, the tax basis 
thereof is $20,000 (X having en 
joyed 


before 


loss 


deductions — of 
$30,000 in prior years which reduce 
the tax basis) and $20,000 is the 
maximum loss deductible upon the 
destruction of the building. 

In summary, in the absence of in- 


depreciatic m 


surance coverage both corporations 
and individuals may deduct 
losses arising from fires or other 


any 


F P 
(Cc ntinued on the next page 
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Income Tax—Continued 


casualties in an amount not in excess 
of the tax basis of the property. Cas- 
ualty loss deductions cannot be an- 
ticipated so a self insurer cannot de- 
duct amounts placed in a casualty 
reserve but must wait until the ac- 
tual occurrence of a loss. To obtain 
any tax benefit from a deduction it 
is of course necessary that there be 
income from which to deduct the fire 
or casualty loss. If the loss deduc 
tion is not used up in the year sus- 
tained, a tax benefit still may be ob- 
tained in the form of a net operating 
which under the Federal tax 


loss 






effective 


protection 





Hook and Ladiier Used by the Volunteer Department. 








law may be carried back to the two 
previous years and then carried for- 
ward for two subsequent years. 
What effect does insurance have 
upon the deductibility of casualty 
If in the foregoing illustra 
tion X’s building were insured for 
the full amount of the loss, no deduc- 
tion could be taken because the ap- 
plicable deduction sections specifi- 
cally provide that losses may be 
deducted only to the extent not com- 
pensated for by insurance or other- 
If the property were not in- 


le sses ? 


wise. 


sured, Uncle Sam would foot part 
of the bill for the loss in the form of 
a casualty deduction on the income 





Nowhere is the efficiency 


f Amer wn 


production more 


evident than in its superb fire fighting equipment. Eact 


year brings new and better methods of eliminating fire 


hazards and each year brings new and better fire 


insurance protection. 


With more than one hundred and forty-six years of 


experience in developing proper protection, C 


aledonian 


takes pride in the up-to-the-minute service that its 


agents give policyholders. 


thee Caledonian insurance Company 


Founded 1805 


Executive Offices * Hartford, Conn, 





Does this 
Uncle Sam is a substantial benefici- 
ary of the casualty insurance since 


tax return. mean that 


he does not foot the bill 
where the loss is fully covered by in- 
surance, there being no casualty 
deduction in such event? 

Uncle Sam is not a gratuitous ben- 
eficiary to the extent that the pre- 
miums paid for the insurance ap 
proach the amount of the insurance 
proceeds received from the casualty 
This is due to the fact that in- 
premiums deductible 
business expenses although amounts 
placed in a reserve by a self insurer 
are not deductible. Since Uncle Sam 
pays part of the premiums which are 
deductible 
reasonable that the proceeds received 
from the insurance should nullify the 
casualty loss deduction to the extent 
of such proceeds. Furthermore, in 
the eyes of the tax law the insured 
has suffered no loss to the extent 
that same is covered by insurance. 

To the extent that the amount of 
the insurance proceeds received upon 
the casualty pre- 
miums paid, there is a benefit to 
Uncle Sam because the premiums 
which Uncle Sam partially paid in 
the form of deductions are less than 
the casualty loss deduction which 
Uncle Sam would foot if it were not 
for the insurance. The insured of 
course will not object to any such 
benefit accruing to Uncle Sam be- 
cause he will be more than happy if 
the insurance proceeds received upon 
a casualty loss exceed the amount of 
premiums paid. Even where the in- 
surance premiums paid equal the 


any of 


loss. 


surance are 


business expenses, it is 


loss exceeds the 


proceeds recovered upon a casualty 
loss, there may be a tax advantage 
one way or the other depending upon 
whether tax rates are lower or higher 
in the year when premiums were 
paid as compared to the year of the 
casualty loss. 


Private Possessions 


Insurance premiums are deduct 
ible only as business expenses, so 
premiums upon insurance on a pri- 
vate residence or on an automobile 
for personal use are not deductible. 
While such personal insurance pre- 
miums are not deductible, the insur- 
ance which they purchase reduces or 
eliminates a casualty loss deduction 
which a person would have if the 


loss were not insured. This means 
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that personal insurance definitely 
benefits Uncle Sam since it elim 
inates or minimizes casualty loss de 
ductions. Strictly from an income 
tax standpoint it would be better not 
to have insurance on a personal resi 
dence or personal automobile be- 
cause any loss in the absence of in- 
surance is deductible while neither 
the premiums on the insurance nor 
an insured loss are deductible. This 
of course is not an argument against 
such personal fire or casualty insur 
ance because the primary objective 
of insurance is protection which far 
outweighs any income tax considera 
tions. 


Insurance Proceeds 


So far we have the 
effect of insurance upon the deducti 
bility of casualty losses. More diffi- 
cult tax problems are encountered 
in determining how to treat for in- 
tax purposes insurance pro 
ceeds received from a casualty loss 
In the rare case where the tax basis 
of the property destroyed equals the 
amount of the insurance proceeds re 
ceived, there is no tax problem. For 
example, if X owns a building with 
a tax basis of $50,000 which he in- 
sured for $50,000 and collects $50,- 
000 upon the destruction of the 
building by fire, there is no deduct- 
ible loss and no taxable gain. 

In these days of inflated values, 
the insurance proceeds are quite 
likely to exceed the tax basis of the 
property. Suppose X purchased a 
building in 1936 for $50,000 and de 
preciated it on a 25 year basis which 
gives depreciation deductions of 4 
per cent or $2,000 per year. Today 


considered 


come 


the building would have a tax basis 
of only $20,000, assuming that the 
owner made no capital improve- 
ments. It is quite possible that the 
building would have a present mar- 
ket value in excess of $50,000. In any 
event the owner would undoubtedly 
have the building insured for an 
amount considerably in excess of its 
tax basis of $20,000. For the pur- 
pose of illustration we shall assume 
that the building is insured for $50,- 
000, and that it is completely de 
stroyed by fire in 1951 for which X 
receives the full insurance proceeds 
of $50,000. This $50,000 is $30,000 
in excess of the $20,000 tax basis of 
the property. How is this $30,000 
treated tax wise? 
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Many agents have big ideas that never amount to anything. Lack of 
company teamwork leaves them in the same position as the man in the 
cartoon whose blanket is too short—out in the cold. 


If you feel that your own plans are hampered by an inflexible company 
attitude, slow service, and half-hearted cooperation, then it’s time to 
get on the team with Pearl American. An army of agents throughout 
the country have learned to depend on us for help in converting their 


big ideas into big commissions. 


Pan Aucwem 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 436 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street 


NEW YORK, 85 John Street 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Bivd 





There is no doubt but that taxable 
income is received when the insured 
collects the proceeds from fire or 
other casualty insurance in excess 
of the tax basis of the property de- 
stroyed. Such excess constitutes 
taxable income just as much as sums 
received in the forms of dividends 
or profit received from the sale of 
property. The only question is 
whether the $30,000 excess in our 
illustration is taxed as ordinary in- 
come as are dividends and salary, or 
whether the excess is entitled to the 
favorable capital gain rates. 

As is well known the maximum 
individual income tax rate on ordi 


nary income for 1951 is 91 per cent 
subject to a maximum effective rate 
limitation of 87 per cent, and the 
maximum corporate rate on ordinary 
income in excess of $25,000 is 77 per 
cent, (including the excess profits 
tax) subject to au upper effective 
limitation of 62 per cent. On the 
other hand the maximum tax rate on 
long term capital gains is 25 per 
cent, so it is readily apparent that 
it makes considerable difference 
whether the $30,000 excess is treated 

as capital gain or ordinary income. 
To qualify as a capital gain there 
must be a sale or an exchange of a 
ic 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF A. & H. 


OLUNTARY means of pro 

tection against the financial 

hazards of accidents and sick 
ness are today a vital factor in our 
national economy. Their importance 
is recognized by the American pub- 
lic as a fundamental and integral 
part of any insurance program. The 
degree to which this is so is readily 
indicated by the fact that the present 
premium accident and 
health insurance alone, estimated in 
excess of $1,200,000,000, is 500% 
greater than the premium volume for 
that form of insurance a decade ago 


volume of 


Number Protected 


An even more significant indica- 
tion of this recognition by the Ameri 
can public is revealed by an examina 
tion of the number of persons 
protected against the financial losses 
of accident and sickness. In 1900, 
according to Faulkner in his text 
book “Accident and Health Insur 
ance,” 47 companies in the accident 
insurance field had 463,000 policies 
in force. Today, according to the 
most recent survey conducted by the 
Health Insurance Council, 34 mil- 
lion persons in the United States 
have some form of voluntary pro 
tection against loss of income result 
ing from accident and sickness, 66 
million have protection against hos- 
pital expenses, 41 million have pro 
tection against surgical expenses, and 
17 million have protection against 
medical expenses. These figures do 
not include total and permanent dis- 
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J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
General Manager, 
Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters 
ability benefits under life insurance 


policies, workmen's compensation 


coverage, some 41% million full cov 
erage commercial accident insurance 
policies, 7 million persons with group 
accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage, and some 6 million travel 
accident policies. These figures also 
do not include special types of cover 
ages on automobilists, volunteer fire 
men, civilian defense workers, stu- 
dents, campers, or athletes; nor do 
they include medical payments cover 
written in conjunction with 
several liability 


Certainly these figures bear witness 


age 
types of policies. 
to the growing recognition on the 
part of the American people of the 
need for protecting themselves, their 


families, and their employees against 
the financial hazards of accident and 
sickness and of doing so on a vol 
untary basis through the medium of 
the many channels readily available 


Two Classes of Coverage 


Today there are many types and 
combinations of accident and health 
coverages available. Broadly, they 
might be catalogued in two classes 
available to individuals 
those available to groups of indivi- 
duals. first 
are the so-called commercial cover 
These are the comprehensive 


those and 


Foremost in the class 
ages 
coverages providing liberal indem 
written with few exclu 
Non-occupational 
is a torm 
which excludes the occupational haz- 


which 


nities and 
sions insurance 
of commercial coverage 


ard, since the insureds for 
it is designed are covered by work 
Non-can- 


cellable insurance is another form of 
which the 


men's compensation laws 
commercial coverage in 
company foregoes any right to cancel 
until the later ages. Of outstanding 
importance also are the hospital ex- 
pense insurance coverages on indi- 
viduals and their family dependents, 
and policies covering surgical and 
medical costs. Other policies exist 
covering specified disease hazards, 
such as the polio policies. There are 
also policies covering special risks 
These include travel .accident pol 
icies, athletes policies, student and 
campers policies, automobile pol 


ed on the next paae 
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Importance of A. & H.—Continued 


icies, and credit policies. Also avail- 
able to individuals are the so-called 
limited coverage and newspaper pol- 
icies. It is to be noted that many of 
these various types of coverages are 
written not only on an annual, semi- 
annual, or quarter-annual premium 
basis, but also on a monthly and 
weekly premium industrial basis. 

The second broad classification, 
coverages available to groups of in- 
dividuals, includes all of the above 
types of coverages but made avail- 
able through group insurance, 
blanket insurance, or franchise in- 
surance. These divisions are in part 
legal, being established by the laws 
of the various states. Through these 
means, groups of employees, profes- 
sional persons, union members, per- 
sons subjected to special hazards, 
passengers on common carriers, stu- 
dents, athletes, campers, volunteer 
fire and policemen, first-aid and sal- 
vage corps, civilian defense workers 
and similar groups are covered on 
other than an individual basis, avoid- 
ing individual underwriting and af- 
fecting certain administrative sav- 
ings. Included in this class are the 
statutory disability benefits provided 
by private insurers under the “laws 
in effect in California, New Jersey, 
and New York. 

It will be noted from this brief 
and health in- 


outline of accident 

















BRITISH HEALTH PROGRAM 


NDERESTIMATES of the demand 

for medical services and inade- 
quate facilities were major difficulties 
during the first two years of the British 
National Health Service, according 
to a review of the British program by 
Dr. H. W. Steinhaus published by the 
Research Council for Economic Secu- 
rity. The report discusses the financial 
and administrative problems and em- 
phasizes the important factors of cost 
control and the correct gauging of 
demand. It is based on the recent 
hearings of House of Commons’ com- 
mittees. 

From the outset of the British Health 
Service in 1948, the demand devel- 
oped so rapidly and to such propor- 
tions that it overloaded the existing 
facilities. The costs far exceeded the 
estimates. The government was forced 
to restrict some of the services and 
effect other economies, reducing the 
compensation to practitioners and 
levying special charges on the pa- 
tients. 

The question now is whether exist- 
ing facilities will prove more nearly 
adequate after the first rush has 
passed its peak. No substantial in- 
crease in facilities is likely. In fact, 
the rise in prices and the need to 
raise additional funds for the expand- 
ing rearmament program may force 
additional cuts in service. 











surance coverages that the insurance 
companies in this field today furnish 
to the insuring public, consistent 
with sound underwriting principles, 
protection against every conceivable 
financial loss resulting from accident 
and sickness and in such variety of 
forms as to fit the various insurance 
needs of the insuring public 


IT’S EASY TO SEE why the 
insurance agent is “a good man to 
know.” It’s because he sells Service, 
Safety and 
Security! 
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This growth and development of 
accident and health insurance could 
never have taken place if the protec- 
tion which it affords were not one 
of basic importance to the insuring 
public. It also could never have 
taken place had it not been viewed 
as important by a great many insur- 
ance companies and their agents: 
for accident and health insurance, 
like life insurance, has to be sold 

Its importance to the insuring 
public is self-evident upon no more 
than a reflection. It is 
personal insurance. It is primary 
insurance. It is protection against 
the many and varied financial haz- 
ards which result when accident and 
sickness strike. Broadly, these haz- 
ards might be grouped as: 

1. The loss of income hazard. 
2. The cost of treatment and care 
hazard. 

Separately or combined, these two 
basic hazards can prove devastating 
to the individual who has no insur- 
ance protection and who is not other- 
wise in a position to absorb the 
financial shock of such hazards. Cer- 
tainly it is inconceivable that anyone 


moment’s 


today could be unaware of these 
hard, realistic facts. Without pro- 
tection against these hazards, they 
can seriously reduce or entirely wipe 
out the savings of a lifetime for the 
average person. They can bring 
about the creation of debts or mort- 
gages on property. They can en- 
tirely upset the tranquility and 
stability of the personal and family 
life of an individual. 


Loss of Income 


Today there appears to be a tend- 
ency on the part of the public to place 
initial importance on hospital, sur 
gical, and medical costs. The stress 
placed upon protection against these 
costs often seems to be shared by 
physicians and surgeons, by hospital 
administrators, and by members of 
our legislative bodies. When ac- 
cident and health insurance is men- 
tioned, these are the hazards which 
most frequently seem to come to 
mind. And, certainly protection 
against these hazards is important 
beyond any doubt. To the average 
person, the cost of a few weeks 
hospital confinement, a reasonable 
surgery fee, and the costs incidental 
thereto present a problem. They de- 
sire protection against these costs. 
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To the vast majority of people the 
hospital, surgical, medical and ad 
jacent costs of the more serious acci 
dents and illnesses present a problem 
the scope of which is not easy to 
in the absence of insur 
ance protection. Depending upon the 
status of the person involved, these 
costs can, without some protection 
against them, appreciably affect the 
entire economic status of the indi- 
vidual and his family. But in giving 
consideration to the possibility of 
these hazards there is often a tend- 
ency to overlook the much more 
serious hazard: the loss of an in 
dividual’s income. 

Suppose an individual, because of 
disabilities, cannot work, cannot pro- 
duce earned income, for the next six 


overcome 


months, the next year, the next two 
years, the remainder of his lifetime 
What does this mean? In addition 
to any hospital or medical costs, his 
personal expenses continue ; the cost 
of maintaining his home and family ; 
food, clothing, taxes, rent, mortgage 
payments and interest; time 
ments on his automobile and house 


pay 


hold accessories; insurance premi 
ums for life insurance program, his 
retirement income, the protection ot 
his property and his legal liabilities 
In addition to these, a period of 
readjustment is often required. Sup 
pose the man is a dentist or a sur 
geon. He has met with an accident, 
perhaps not too serious economically 
to most people ; he has lost his index 
finger 
sional career is suddenly ended. A 
vital readjustment will be required. 
Granted, index finger 
would not seriously affect the income 


The chances are his profes 


loss of an 


producing capacity of many persons 
But each, in his turn, is generally 
vulnerable to some type of disability 
Hence, the protection against the 
hazard of loss of income is the vital 
protection needed by every person 
dependent upon earned income 


Key Personnel 


Accident and health ‘insurance 
protection is important in many other 
ways. Many of the smaller businesses 
in America are partnerships or are 
dependent upon certain key person 
nel. When those persons are stricken 
with accident and sickness, serious 
loss can accrue to the business un- 
less insurance protection has been 
secured. If an individual or business 
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desires a loan or to make purchases 
on deferred payment, insurance pro- 

default 
consequence of 


tection against which 
result as a 
accident or sickness is important. 
Many 
protected against the ravages of fire 
hy volunteer fire departments. Those 
volunteers, along with volunteers for 
pe slice or first-aid protection or civil- 
ian defense operations, are entitled 
against the 
their volunteer efforts. 
Persons engaging in activities which 
subject them to unusual accident 
hazards, the hazards of traveling, 
unusual occupational hazards, the 
hazards of participation in sports, 


any 
might 


communities in America are 


to protection conse- 


quences of 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds 


Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


i Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars ——" 








recreation, and camping find it im 
portant to have additional insurance 
protection against those hazards 
Hence, accident and health insurance 
is important. It is important to the 
individual. It is 


many aspec ts, 


trom 


nnportant, 
to business. It is im 
portant to the community, since the 
entire community benefits from the 
protection afforded by this type of 
insurance 

This importance of accident and 
health insurance lies at the very core 
of every facet of accident and health 
sales. Were it not important, there 
would be no justification for such 
sales, nor would there be any siz 
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Lumbermens offers agents 


Complete Underwriting Facilities 





. and how Lumbermens agents through- 
out the United States and Canada use 


PLATE GLASS these facilities for their clients’ business 


_— - and personal security is evidenced by 


total premiums of $90,242,496 written 
in 1950. 


Premium refunds (dividends) to 
policyholders in 1950 were 
$11,916,404. 











SELLING PLATE GLASS 


N AGENT is missing a real 

bet if he doesn’t look into 

glass insurance thoroughly. 
Practically every filling station and 
every department store that is being 
built today is using structural glass, 
and it can be insured. For example, 
almost every new modern building 
uses glass doors. They are com- 
monly called Tufflex doors, and they 
average around $225 apiece. They 
can be insured for a premium of 
fifteen per cent of their value, or, if 
they are on an upper floor, ten per 
cent of their value. Let us take a 
$225 glass door. It would cost the 
customer $33.75 for one year to in- 
sure, less whatever discount applies. 


Easy to Rate 


Plate glass is easy to rate. All that 
is necessary is to measure the glass 
length times the width. This is 
plate glass, not structural glass. Add 
three-fourths for setting. It is a 
good idea to put on three or four 
inches, just to be sure. Measure the 
glass, length times width, fit the 
figure to the manual, get the pre 
mium, and all you have to worry 
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about is the discount. In each city 
and state it reflects the experience for 
years. 

Before an agent sells a plate glass 
policy, he should have a pretty good 
idea of what it covers. There are 
three different things—breakage of 
glass, damaged accidentally or dam 
aged maliciously as a result of some- 
thing coming in contact with the 
glass. The policy covers the cost 
of repairing the frames and panes, 
repairing fixtures, replacing the 
damaged glass, or installation of 
temporary plates. It used to say 
“boarding up of windows.” Now 
it says “boarding up of openings.” 
So that will include doors. 


There are only two exclusions in 
the plate glass policy. It does not 
cover damage resulting from fire; 
that is under the fire policy. It ex- 
cludes damage from enemy attack, 
and from the use of the United States 
Navy or military force in resisting 
attack, So it is practically full cov 
erage. 


So much for the coverage. Here 
are some of the selling tips I have 
learned. They probably are 
new to most readers. Here is how 
I handle a new prospective customer 


not 


In my briefcase I carry a price list 
of glass. I can go in and say, “You 
have a glass that | out 
front, that is so-and-so by so-and-so 


measured 


Here is what it will cost if you have 
to replace it, and here is what it 
will cost if you let us insure it for 
you.” 


One Approach 


Let us suppose a pane of glass 
68 inches by 76 inches. That is 
about five feet by six feet. I tell my 
prospect, “If that glass is broken it 
will cost you $46.20 pius $22.40 for 
installation, a total of $68.60 for just 
a piece of plate glass five feet by 
six feet. You can insure the window 
for $6.80 if you cover the rest of the 
glass.” The reason | say that is 
because of the $10 minimum pre 
mium. There are usually store 
fronts. That is ten per cent of the 
cost of replacement 


two 


(Continued on the 

















Plate Glass ntinued 

In smaller towns it will cost more 
to replace glass because a stock of 
glass is maintained in the larger 
communities. In a small town, there 
is the heavy cost of shipping the 
glass. On bent glass, about five per 
cent must be added to the cost of 
regular glass. This is because when 
they ship bent glass it takes a much 
larger box than an ordinary piece of 
plate glass. 

\fter I have told the assured the 
difference between what it will cost 
him to replace it and what he can 
insure it for, if that doesn’t break 
him down, I tell him all the ways in 
which it can be broken. There are 
i million ways—bargain hunters, 
voungsters, stones and so forth. 


Availability of Replacement 


\n important sales point is to 
stress the availability of glass to in- 
surance companies. They are the 
glazier’s best customers. He takes 
care of them first. Since store 
owners cannot afford to have their 
windows open any length of time, 


a fast replacement is important. 
Even with the switch-over to the 
big defense work, the companies 
probably will get the available glass 
first, so that is an important talking 
point. 

It is important to keep in touch 
with the glaziers in your town. It 
is an excellent idea to make friends 
with them because they will know 
where new glass is being installed 
or extensive renovations are taking 
place. 

One other and an important thing 
to watch for is the contents of leases. 
\ man’s lease will often state that he 
is the person who is supposed to re- 
place broken glass. It is in black 
and white in the lease, and for a 
nominal certain cost each year he 
can take that worry out of there. 

If there is still trouble in making 
the sale, don’t forget the fifty-fifty 
plan. It is not the best way to write 
plate glass insurance, but if it is 
sold properly, nine chances out of 
ten, a price buyer will buy the con 
tract. Fifty-fifty simply means that 
the customer pays half the premium 
at the inception date of the policy. If 
he has a loss larger than the fifty 





per cent he has paid, he pays the full 
amount. There is a $25 minimum on 
any fifty-fifty plate glass policy. 
Remember the dwelling glass en 
dorsement can be attached to almost 
any policy. Nearly every recently 
built dwelling has a picture window, 
and nine out of ten of them have 
Twindo or Thermopane windows 
They are not covered under the 
plate glass policies. Thermo glass is 
not covered unless it is described 
and the proper premium paid. 


GEORGIA FIRE RATES 
REDUCED 


IRE rate reductions filed by the 

Georgia Inspection and Rating 
Bureau have been approved by the 
insurance department of that state. 
The reductions, which apply to both 
buildings and contents, became ef- 
fective July Ist and are estimated 
to represent an annual premium sav- 
ing of almost $1144 million. Rates for 
buildings of fire-resistive construc 
tion and for those equipped with 
automatic sprinklers are not changed 





Here are the tacts you need to sell cred msurance 


REMEMBER, no business insur- 
ance portfolio is complete if 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


PART II—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


QUESTION | 


At the it suffered a $40,000 
fire loss, a building had a reconstruc- 
tion cost of $100,000 but was subject 
to 20% depreciation. Two fire poli 
cies appled to the loss as follows 
(1) One-third of a $60,000 blanket 
policy subject to 80% co-insurancé 


and (2) a specific policy for $40,000 


time 


without co-insurance 
Calculate the amount of the 
loss each policy should pay 

(b) Interpret and justify the con 
tract provision which determined 
that “one-third of the blanket policy” 
applied to this loss 

(c) Explain the extent to which 
the “other insurance” clause in each 
of the following policies is (1) simi 
lar to, (2) different from, the “other 
insurance” 


{aj 


clause in the fire insui 

ance contract: 

i. open stock burglary, 
O. L. & T. liability. 


and 


Answer* 


(a) In order to calculate the 
amount of loss to be paid by the 
blanket policy it is first necessary 
to determine the amount of insur 
ance required under the 80% co 
insurance that 
policy. 


clause contained in 


Reconstruction cost 
Depreciation—at 20% 


$100,000 

20,000 
Sound value $ 80,000 
Co-insurance requirement RO% 


Amount of insurance required $ 64,000 


Amount of insurance under blan 
ket policy applicable to destroyed 
huilding ; of $60,000 policy) $20,000 
By application of the co 
clause the amount of this insur 
ance applicable to the loss is ex 
pressed as a fraction as follows: 


Msurance 


$20,000 


Amount applicable 
Total amt. of insurance required $64,000 


For July, 1951 


On this basis, if there were no 
ther insurance the amount the 
blanket policy would pay is as fol 
lows: 


20 


of loss of $40,000 or $12,500 


64 

The specific policy without co 
insurance would pay $40,000, in the 
ibsence of other insurance. 

rherefore the insurance applicable 
to the loss is as follows: 


$12,500 
40,000 


Blanket policy 


Specific policy 
Total 52,500 

rhe blanket policy applies 

12,500 


of loss of $40,000 or $9,524 
52,500 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This complete set of answers to the 
June 1950 Chartered Property Cas 
ualty Underwriter examination given 
by the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc., has 
been prepared from the papers of the 
examinees. Editing was necessary to 
assemble each composite answer and 
present it in condensed form. How- 
ever, the content in some cases is 
more complete than was required for 
a high grade and answers have been 
given to all the questions even though 
the candidate had a choice. 

it should also be mentioned that al- 
though these answers have been taken 
from meritorious papers, they are not 
necessarily perfect. Many of the 
questions involved judgment on the 
part of the candidate and no hard 
and fast solution could be required. 
Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the answer and the evidence 
of intelligent application of a candi- 
date's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to 
rely on this set of questions and an- 
swers as a method of direct prepara- 
tion for the C. P. C. U. examinations. 
They may be useful as a guide to the 
type of questions asked and the con- 
tent of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a substitute 
for thorough study and mastery of 
the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 











Che specihc pol 


40.000 
f 340.000 


or $30,476 


payment $40,000 


(b) This 


the pro-rata distribution clause. The 


provisio1 Is known as 


purpose is to distribute the amount 
of blanket 
several 
portion that the 


item bears to the 


insurance among the 


items insured in the pro 


value of a specili 
] { 1] w 
Vaiue Of all items 


This clause allows for fluctuations 


in value of individual items 
vided the 


adequate 


pro 
aggregate value insured is 
Its use is justified because 
it prevents the insured from ob 
taining full coverage on an individual 
item or items when carrying an in 
adequate aggregate amount of insur 
ance and paying a correspondingly 


inadequate premium. 


(c)(1) The open stock burglary 
and the landlords’ 
tenants’ liability policies are similar 
that 


owners’, and 
to the fire policy provision, in 
all three contribute pro-rata 
(2) that 
the fire policy contributes in propor 
tion to the total amount whether the 
other insurance 
whereas the other two « 
proportion to other valid and col 
lectible The latter 
vision is the liberal 


They are dissimilar in 


is collectible or not, 
ontribute in 
insurance pro 
more 


QUESTION 2 


With given line 
liability 


minim 


respéct toa 

insurance, the 
method” was 

termining the 
1950 


pure prs 
used 


premium rate 


Ins fas 
the rate level ts ¢ 


the defects of the 
method” 


faj 


oncern 











C.P.C.U. Answers——Contir 


(b) By means of an 
show how the application of a “cor 
rection factor” derived from a con 


parison of losses paid and premiums 


written would minimise the defects 

mentioned in your answer to (a) 
(c) When the volume of busin 

is (1) tncreasing, (2) decreasin 

explain the defects of a rrection 

factor’ as determined and 

indi ate Spe ( ifte uly how t could 


improved. Include in 


an explanation as to why your pro- 


your answer 


posal 


is an improvement 
Answer 


rate level 


“pure premium method” has 


(a) Determination of 
by the 
wo important defects. 

(1) The rate level for the pure 
premium method is based on a com 


parison of policy year losses an 


units of exposure. Since it requires 





| 











More than 
355 Million Dollars 
in Benefits _ 


A sizeable sum, as money goes 














. . yet the human 


values of insurance benefits can never be adequately 
measured in dollars alone. These payments to Mutual 
of Omaha policyholders and their beneficiaries have 


kept families together; have meant proper care for the 


sick; have provided food, clothing and shelter, often in 


times of dire need. Mutual of Omaha has always kept 


the ideal of service uppermost . . . which may in large 


measure account for Mutual's tremendous growth and 


eminence in the field of health and accident insurance. 
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at least 24 months to complete the 
experience for one policy year, it 
can be seen that its primary defect 
is that much of the experience is 
out of date by the time it is collected, 
tabulated, analyzed, and used in the 
establishment of a new rate level. 

(2) Because of the necessity of 
using old and out-of-date experience 
“judgment factors” are introduced 
this defect. The use 
of human judgment on. statistical 
data may lead to serious error and 
is a further defect of the 
mium method. 

(b) A comparison of losses paid 
and premiums written would provide 
a measure of the current experience 


to overcome 


pure pre 


This trend can be projected so as 
to establish a correction factor which 
could then be applied to the rate 
level in lieu of a judgment factor 
after 
rates 


For example, immediately 
World War II, automobile 
were extremely low. The 

tinuance of gas and tire rationing 
created a tremendous increase in the 
use of automobiles with a resultant 
A 1947 rate level 
based only on “the pure premium 
method” would have been subject 
to both defects mentioned in (a) (1) 
Use of a calcu 


discon 
increase in losses. 


and (a)(2) above 
lated correction factor based on the 
“losses paid” and “premium written” 
ratios for 1946 would 
trend which would be more reliable 
than the use of judgment factors. 
(c)(1) With an increasing vol 
ume of premiums a ratio of “losses 
paid” to “premiums written” would 
result in a correction factor which 
would be too low. The greater pro 
portion of be 
those which arose out of the smaller 
volume previously written and would 
not take into consideration the time 
lag for reporting and settling of 
claims on the increased volume of 


indicate a 


“losses paid” would 


business. 

(2) A decreasing volume of pre- 
mium and ratio of “losses paid” to 
“premiums written” would result in 
a correction factor which would be 
too high. The greater proportion 
of “paid losses” would relate to the 
larger volume that had been written 
previously, and obviously would give 
a distorted picture. 
the defects would 
use of a loss ratio 

incurred to pre 
miums earned. When this loss ratio 
is used it relates the losses to the 


In both cases, 
be overcome by 


losses 


based on 
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Further, 
it includes the loss reserves on un 


actual premiums earned. 


paid claims as well as the actual 
paid losses. 


QUESTION 3 


On account of statutory and stat 
msurance department requirements 
with respect to the 
items of fire and casualty insuranc: 
companies, the “net income’ figure 
shown in the annual statements of 


balance sheet 


these companies is not comparabli 
to the “net income” figure reported 
by other kinds of corporations be 
cause it does not show 
ings. 

(a) Identify three specific balance 
sheet items which are affected b) 
statutory and state insurance depart 
ment requirements and show by il 
lustration how each is affected. 

(b) How do you account for thi 
statutory and state insurance depart 
ment emphasis on the balance shect 


“actual” earn 


items of fire and casualty insurance 
companies? Explain fully. 

(c) Explain by means of an illus 
tration the kind of adjustment on 
should make in the 
the so-called “statutory net income 


calculation of 


in order to ascertain the “actual 


ea nings 
Answer 


(a) Balance sheet items affected 
by state requirements are: 

1. The state insurance depart 
ments have regulations controlling 
the valuation of bonds which permit 
value them on an 
amortized basis as contrasted with 
market value. They also allow the 
companies to value their stocks at 
“convention values.” 

2. The insurance departments di 


companies to 


not accept as an asset premiums in 
course of collection which are over 
ninety days old, nor furniture, fix 
tures, and supplies. This is contrary 
to the normal procedure of other 
kinds of business. 

3. Unearned premium reserve is 
a liability item representing that por 
tion of the gross premium which has 
not been earned on the unexpired 
period of policies in force, and its 
method of determination is 
trolled by statutory requirement. 

4. Loss or claim 
liability items on the balance sheet 


con 
reserves are 


representing amounts due to claim 
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ants at present or in the future. In 
insurance the amount of 
these reserves is controlled by the 
state, and must be predicated on 
either a statutory percentage of the 
earned premium or on an actual 
case whichever is 


casualty 


claims basis, 
higher. 

5. Capital and surplus. There is 
a minimum paid-in capital require 
ment for stock companies in order 
to transact the various classes of in 
surance business. There is a com 
parable requirement of surplus to 


policyholders applicable to mutual 
insurance companies 

(b) 
ettect, trustees ol! the policyhodde rs’ 


Insurance companies are, in 
premiums and assume obligations of 
nature that their fulfillment 

certain. Therefore, the 
concern of the 


such a 
must be 
primary insurance 
departments is the solvency of the 
companies. 

(c) In order to ascertain “actual” 


should be 


income be 


earnings, an adjustment 


made in statutory net 


41 











C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 
cause it does not take into considera 
tion the (1) equity in reserves and 
(2) unrealized profit on certain in 
vestments 

In establishing the unearned pre 
calculations are 


mium reserve, all 


based on the gross premium and 
not the net premium 
three 


which are paid at 


lor example, 
commissions on year policies 
inception would 


be a prepaid expense item which ts 








not admitted as an asset, nor is the 
unearned premium reserve reduced 


on this account Furthermore, mn 
casualty Insurance operations, the 
loss reserves should be adjusted for 


any hidden profit or loss as a result 


of either under or over 
of claims. 

Bonds are frequently carried on 
the balance sheet at their amortized 


value, whereas market value may be 


reserving 


considerably higher. 


FASCINATING FIRST FACTS! 
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The Neversink Cork Jacket, using granulated cork compressed under 
pressure, was the first cork life preserver approved by the Steamboat 


Inspection Service of the United States. Invented in 1872, the Never- 
sink Cork Jacket was credited with saving 287 lives when the S. S. San 


when disaster strikes. 


Members, 


ST. 


EASTERN DEPT. 
75 Maiden Lane 
New York 38, N.Y. 





Francisco was wrecked in the Pacific in 1877. 


A life preserver is like proper insurance coverage—nice to have around 


Everyone needs proper protection against all possibilities. Policies from 
the Saint Paul Companies give your assureds the complete comprehen- 
sive dr individual coverage required to fit their needs. 


{merican Foreign Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities. 


PAUL FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MERCURY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


First chartered almost a century ago 


HOME OFFICE 
111 W. Fifth St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Building 
San Francisco, 6 


QUESTION 4 


(a) The owner of premises mort 
gaged to 50% of value objects to the 
being en 
policy on the 
ground that a substantial loss would 
place him at the mercy of the mort 
gagee with respect to repairs and 
replacement. 

By reference to the (1) provisions 
in the standard mortgagee clause and 
(2) practice with respect to payment 
of claims under this clause, indicate 
fully the extent to which the owner's 
contention ts (1) valid, (ii) invalid 

(b) In 1948 the loss ratio for a 
group of companies writing the per- 
sonal property floater on a full cov 
erage basis was 879%. Three of the 
proposals that have been made to 
reduce the ratio are: (1) a co-insur 
(2) a deductible, (3) a 
combination of the co-insurance and 
deductible principles. 

For each of the proposals, indicate 
with reasons, its advantages and dis 
advantages as a solution to the prob 
lem 


standard mortgagee clause 
dorsed on his fire 


ance clause, 


(Assume a general increase in 


rates 1s impossible.) 


Answer 


(a)(1) The standard mortgagee 
clause provides that payment of the 
shall be to the 
his interest may appear 
extent of his financial 
the property the mortgagec 
have full control of the funds paid 
by the insurance company for the 
and could insist that 
payment up to the amount 
interest be made to him 
if the mortgagee refused to provide 
the necessary funds for rebuilding, 


loss mortgagee as 
Up to the 
interest in 
would 


claim 
of his 
Therefore, 


loss, 


the owner would be at a disadvan 
and in this 
tention is valid 

> 


tage respect his con 
\s a matter of practice the 
loss draft is made payable jointly to 
the owner and the mortgagee. Since 
both parties must sign the draft, this 
practice gives the 
owner control in 
obtaining funds for repairing the 
property. In this respect the owner's 
contention is not valid 

(b)(1) If under-insurance is the 
cause of the high loss ratio, then 
the use of a coinsurance clause will 
The applica 

tend to 
insurance 


theoretically 


some measure of 


provide the remedy 
tion of this 
increase the 


clause would 


amount of 
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carried by the insured, with a re 
sultant 
and 


the amount of 


increased premium volumy 


without materially increasinz 
losses paid. If an 
msured did not carry sufficient « 


erage to meet the coinsurance re 
quirement, he would be a co-insurer 
and loss payments would be reduced 
proportionately. Both of these situa 
tions reduce the 
The disadvantages are that a 
surance clause is generally misunder 


loss ratio 


would 


com 


stood and, in event of a loss, creates 
ill-will. It is difficult to apply to 
used personal property since values 
are generally indeterminate and tend 
to fluctuate. 

(2) Ifthe high loss ratio has been 
caused by numerous 
then the application of a deductible 
provision will tend to reduce the 


small claims, 


loss ratio because a great number of 
small claims and the cost of adjust 
ing them would be eliminated. 

The that at 
time of loss the insured may forget 
that a deductible applies, and ill-will 
results. It may be especially irritat 
ing if the deductible applies to all 
losses regardless of size. It may also 
lead to inflated claims to overcome 
because of the 


disadvantages are 


the insured’s loss 


deductible 


>* 


(3) If both under-insurance and 
numerous small claims have caused 
the high loss ratio, then a combina 
tion of both provisions will provide 
desired relief. However, if only one 
of these causes has actually been the 
reason for the high loss ratio, then 
a penalty is invoked on the insured 
who purchases a personal property 
floater. The disadvantages of each 
clause have been stated and would 
apply equally where both provisions 


are used. 


QUESTION 5 


A contractor engaged a bulldozer 
and its operator to clear a tract of 
ground. The contractor made a mis 
take in reading the plans and sent 
the bulldozer to the wrong place. The 
error was discovered after the bull 
dozer had completely destroyed a 
lot of valuable trees on another per 
son's property. 

The contractor had a contractor's 
comprehensive liability policy which 
excluded vehicles. 

The owner of the bulldozer carried 
vehicle liability insurance. 
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multiple line facilities 


accident and health 


life 


general casualty 


hospitalization 


inland marine 
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(a) Both insurers deny lability 
Explain fully their most probabli 
contentions and explain also the 
likely contentions of the insured. 

(b) Assume the contractor's pol 
icy did not exclude vehicles and 
while clearing a property Yo which 
it had been specifically assigned the 
bulldozer accidentally ran into and 
damaged a building on adjoining 
property. If each of the respective 
insurers admits his policy ts ap 
plicable to this should the 
policies pro rate or is one of them 
excess and the other primary? Ex- 
plain fully the reasons for your 
answer. 


loss, 


Answer 


would con 


(a) Both 
tend that this was not ar 


companies 
accident 
within the meaning of the “caused 
by accident” provision, which is in 
both policies 

Ihe question states that the gen 
eral contractor had a 
comprehensive liability policy which 


contractor's 


excluded vehicles. Obviously, this 


contract was designed to meet spe 
circumstances because the 
(other than 


automobiles ) is not a standard pra 


cial 


exclusion of vehicle 


tice in comprehensive gen lia 
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bility policies. The company would 
contend that the bulldozer was a 
vehicle and no coverage existed. It 
is also possible that the company 
would contend that the damaged 
property was in the care, custody or 
control of their insured, and specif 
ically excluded from the policy. In 
dealing with the claimant the com 
pany might contend on behalf of their 
insured that there was no legal lia- 
bility on the part of the contractor 
since the damage had been caused 
by the operator of the bulldozer 
The insurance carrier for the op 
erator of the bulldozer might con 
tend that the damaged property was 
under the control of their insured, 


and no coverage existed \lso it 
might contend that a bulldozer is not 
a “vehicle.” In dealing with the 


claimant it might contend, on behalf 
of the insured, that there was no 
legal liability on the part of the 
operator since he was doing exactly 
what he had been instructed to do 
by the general contractor. The op 
erator’s insurance company would 
therefore contend that the liability 
was that of the contractor and not 
the operator of the bulldozer. 

On the other hand, both of the 
insureds would contend that the 
damage had been “caused by ac 
cident.” 

The contractor would contend that 
the bulldozer was not a “vehicle” as 
excluded under the policy. He would 
also contend that the damaged prop 
erty was not in his care, custody or 
control. 

The bulldozer operator would 
claim that the property was not 
under his control. He would al 
attempt to prove that he was acting 
completely on instructions of the 


so 


contractor. 

(b) Each policy agrees to pay on 
behalf of its insured such amounts 
as the insured shall become legally 
obligated to pay as a result of 
property damage. In this case there 
is no problem of excess loss and 
therefore the question of excess and 
primary coverage does not arise 
Sharing of the loss by the companies 
can be determined only by estab 
lishing the respective liability of 
each party. 

The other insurance clause in each 
policy is inapplicable because it ap 
plies only to other insurance of the 
insured. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
DOWN 


HE National Safety Council 

has indicated that the industry 
injury rate was down 8% in 1950 
compared with 1949 in an advanc« 
announcement concerning the 1951 
edition of its statistical year-book 
“Accident Facts.” Overall there has 
been a substantial reduction in both 
frequency and severity of 1950 ac 
cidents compared with 1949. Of the 
forty basic industrial classifications, 
twenty-nine reduced their frequency 
rates while twenty-three reported 
reduced severity rates. The highest 
frequency was in the lumbering in 
dustry, with coal mining (accident 
frequency up 5%) next while the 
communications industry reported 
the employee injury — tre 


que ney 


lowest 


rate. 


INTERNATIONAL REINSUR- 
ANCE TRANSACTIONS 
IN 1949 


Hle Department of Commerce, 
‘Die connection with its reports 
on the balance of international pay 
ments, has completed a survey cov- 
ering reinsurance transactions in 
1949 with insurance companies resi 
dent abroad. Premiums paid by com 
panies licensed in the United States 
on reinsurance ceded abroad 
amounted to about $126 million of 
which some $114 million went to the 
United Kingdom and $7 million to 
Switzerland. Losses recovered 
amounted to about $72 million. As 
1inst $14 million premium income 


reinsurance 


age 
received on 
from abroad, companies licensed in 
the United States paid out losses of 
about $10 million. 


assumed 
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COMPENSATION 
DEVELOPMENTS 


INIMUM workmen’s compen 
Meaation benefits for persons 
permanently and totally disabled 
have been increased to $25 per week 
\t the same 
were 


by the Ohio legislature. 
the compensation 
amended to include beryliosis, in- 
crease death benefits from $8,000 to 
$9,000 and up the maximum 
weekly benefits from $30 to $32.50 
During the last 38 years the work 
oper- 


time laws 


men’s compensation law has 
ated as a state monopoly but the 
recent legislation contained a pro 
vision allowing employers to pur 
chase from private liability firms 
single disaster coverages for claims 
$50,000. A_ bill 
passed by the Oklahoma 
legislature providing a flat $13,500 
benefit fatal workmen’s com 
A further amend 
ment to the compensation law pro 
vides that the injured person may 


in excess of was 


recently 


in all 


pensation cases. 


choose his own physician. 
Compensation rate revisions re 
sulting in an average increase of 
13.5%¢ in the manual rates for all 
classifications, effective July 1, 1951, 
were approved by New York Super 
intendent of Insurance Alired J] 
Bohlinger. -The revisions are 
upon a consideration of the experi 
ence for policies written between 
July 1, 1948 and June 30, 1949, 
which expired prior to July 1, 1950 
Superintendent 
public an opinion, dated June 12, 
1951, concerning the propriety and 
reasonableness of the rates filed by 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York and approved 
by the Superintendent of Insurance 
effective July 1, 1948, with regard 
to all classifications relating to the 
stevedoring industry. Findings in- 
dicated the rates as filed and ap 


based 


Sohlinger also made 
£ 


proved were reasonable, adequate 
and not unfairly discriminatory, and 
that the allegations made by the 
New York Shipping Association in 
attacking such rates were entirely 
groundless and not sustained by the 
evidence. The return of $1 million 
premiums had been sought. 

On July 1 workmen’s compensa 
tion rates in North Carolina were 
increased 8.9% as a result of amend- 
ments to the statutes whereby the 
maximum weekly compensation pay- 





Services of experienced cas- 
valty claim adjuster available. 
Well known and experienced in 
New York Metropolitan area. 
Capable of supervising claim 
department. Replies treated 
confidentially. 


Box # 126C. 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 
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able to injured emplovees is in 


creased from $24 to $30 per week 
and the maximum total death bene 
fits upped from $6,000 to S&8,000 
Phe Massachusetts W orkmen’s 
\ccident Preven- 


tion Bureau requested the Insurance 


Compensation & 


Departine nt of that state to approve 
workmen’s compensa- 
pre 
mium discount plans to become ef 
‘These flexible rating 


its filings of 


tion retrospective rating and 
fective July 1 
plans have been in operation in most 
other states for a number of years 
but have never previously been filed 


in Massachusetts 


INSURANCE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OWNED SHIPS 


MARINE underwriting syndi 
i. composed of the Ameri 
can Steamship Owners Mutual Pro 
tection and Indemnity Association, 
Marine Office of America, Fireman’s 
und Insurance Company and the 
Fulton P. & 1. Underwriting Agency 
has negotiated an agreement with the 
National Shipping Authority to pro 
vide coverage on government owned 
vessels operated by private shipping 
The 


will provide coverage as 


lines acting as general agents 
syndicate 
soon as a ship has been delivered 
for service from a repair yard after 
being withdrawn from the reserve 
fleet. Until that time the risk will 
be assumed by the Maritime Ad- 
Policies de- 
ductibles of $5,000 on cargo claims, 


ministration. include 
$500 on personal injury clams and 
$250 for other types of claims. The 
each of the vessels, 
which are of the Victory & Liberty 
classes; has been set at $1,250,000 
the $1.90 


registered ton 


valuation of 


and rate at per 


gross 
Broker’s commission 


is set at O° 
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man in a hurry | 


Maybe our Special Agents, Claims 
Adjusters and Safety Engineers aren't 
quite as fleet of foot as track stars... 
but when you're in a hurry for service 
TU-SN representa- 


.good service... 


tives are the men in a hurry to deliver! 


Yes... whether it’s selling a policy or 
settling a claim, we're always ready 


to ‘make tracks’ to provide our 
Agents and Insureds with finer service 


. faster. 


PIONEERS IN 
MULTIPLE-LINE UNDERWRITING 


FIRE - CASUALTY - BONDS: 


TRIMTY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


and 


SECURITY NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE C0. 


EDWARD T. HARRISON 
Choirman of the Board 


GORDON 5S. YEARGAN 


President 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





Editors’ Corner—from page || 


wee \\V'e have received a letter from 
Mr. J. C. Gavey of the Gavey Ad 
justment Service, Reg’d, 427 St. 
James Street, West, Montreal, Can 
ada, which deals with a subject in 
which there seems to be considerable 
Referring to the C.P.C.l 

Answers published 
Mr. Gavey says in 


interest. 
Questions and 
in our May issue, 
part: 
it is stated that concealed cash 
and jewelry accidentally destroyed 
by a fire which was set in a fireplace 
grate does not come under the head- 
This statement 
interpretation 
Otter-Barry’s 


ing of a hostile fire. 
is contrary to the 
Welford & 


given in 


on Fire Insurance, Pages 59 & 60 
Section headed—The Meaning of 
‘Fire.’ 


\s this particular point is from 
time to time brought up in adjust 
ment of losses, we were wondering 
if the version given in your maga 
zine is based on 


nterpreted in your Courts 


American Law as 


“Welford & Otter-Barry’s on Fire 
Insurance has always been taken as 
the basis for interpretation of con 
tracts re fire coverage under British 
and Canadian Laws, and any com 


ments on this subject would be 
indeed greatly appreciated.” 

rhe pertinent section of Welford 
& Otter-Barry’s work on fire in 
surance reads, ‘The only case which 
calls for consideration is the case 
where the cause of the loss is a fire 
lighted for the ordinary purposes for 
which a fire is used, such as for 
cooking, warming or manufacturing 


So long as the fire is burning in the 


grate or furnace, it is fulfilling the 


purpose for which it was lighted. If, 


therefore, property adjacent to the 
fire is merely damaged by scorching 
or cracking, owing to its proximity 
to the fire, the 


though the element of accident may 


loss is not covered: 
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be present, there is no ignition of the 
property, and nothing is on fire 
which ought not to be on fire. If 
however, the fire breaks its bounds 
and by throwing out sparks or other 


wise causes ignition to take place 
outside the grate or furnace, there 


is at once a loss by fire within the 
meaning of the contract. 

“The converse case is where 
property is accidentally burned in 
an ordinary fire, such as a domestic 
fire ; the fire never breaks its bounds, 
but something which was never in 
tended to be burned falls or is 
thrown by into the grate 
and is burned. In this case, 


accident 
equally 


with the case where the fire breaks 
its bounds there is an accident, and 
something is burned which ought 


not to have been burned. The only 
distinction between them is that in 
the one case it is the fire which es 
capes out of its proper place. This 
distinction does not make any differ 
The object of the 
\ssured 


ence in the result. 
contract is to indemnify the 
against accidental loss by fire, and so 
property is accidentally 
precise nature of the ac 
immaterial. The loss in 


long as the 
burnt, the 
cident 1s 
both cases falls equally within the 
contract. 
“Harris v. Poland, (1941) 1 K.B. 
462, where the Assured concealed 
jewelry in a grate for safety dur- 
ing her a on her return, 
inadvertently lit the fire and the 
jewelry was damaged. Ibid., per 
\tkinson, J., at P.468: ‘The risks 
against which the plaintiff is insured 
include the risk of insured property 
unintentionally in contact 
and being thereby destroyed 


bsence, and, 


coming 
with fire 
or damaged, and it 
whether that fire comes to the in 
sured property or the insured prop 


matters not 


erty comes to the fire.’ ’ 


We have asked Dean Harry J. 
Loman of The American Institute 
for Property and Liability Under 


writers to comment on the 
raised by Mr His answer 
follows: 


point 


Gaavey. 


‘The letter you received from one 
of your Canadian subscribers is not 
a bit surprising because our ques 
tions and answers are designed pri 
marily for the United States and 
frequently the legal interpretations 
are not the same as in Canada or 
England. The ok SS | 
question to which the correspond 


spe cific 
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ence relates illustrates one of these 
differences. 

“Without attempting to justify 
the U. S. point of view as to what 
constitutes a ‘friendly’ fire, I shall 
(quote from two sources that seem 
applicable to the C.P.C.U. examina 
lirst, a statement which 
is taken from ‘Adjustment of Fire 
Losses’ by Prentiss Reed. On page 
210 of his book, you will find the 
following statement: ‘Claims are 
made also for articles unintentionally 
thrown into fireplaces or furnaces or 
left in the ovens of stoves for safe- 
keeping. Such claims are improper.’ 
Second, a statement from a court de- 
cision which is as follows: ‘When 
the insured’s wife placed jewelry in 
a stove for safekeeping and through 
inadvertence caused a fire to be made 
in the stove, the court denied re 
covery on the ground that as a 
matter of common sense the parties 
could not have contemplated such a 
This was an affirmation of a 
lower court decision by the New 
York Appellate Division and cited in 
214 App. Div. 784 and 210 N.Y.S 
937. 


tion case. 


loss.” 


“An interesting sidelight on the 
examination question is that it was 
inspired by a case which was de- 
scribed in the Post magazine about 
a year and one-half ago. The English 
decision coincided with the opinion 
in Welford and Otter-Barry’s ‘Fire 
Insurance.’ ” 


DO YOU KNOW? 


In addition to the powers and 
duties of an agent defined in his 
agency contract, Ww hat other author- 
ity have the courts held to belong 
to an agent? (See page 18.) 

What are your chances of being 
struck by lightning this year? (See 
a; © 52.) 

What is the legal foundation for 
the doctrine of immunity of institu- 
tions organized for charitable pur- 
poses from liability for injuries 
suffered on their premises? (See 
page 81.) 

What is the conclusive answer to 
the offered comment that accident 
and health insurance “gives it to 
you in the big print and takes it 
away from you in the small print?” 
(See page 96.) 
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AWARDS 


WENTY-TWO _ newspapers, 

radio and television stations 
have been honored for outstanding 
public service in fire prevention by 
the National Board of Fire Under 
writers. Winners of the annual 
Gold Medal Awards in the three 
divisions are: Macon, Ga. Telegraph 
in the daily newspaper class ; Frank- 
lin, N. H. Journal-Transcript among 
the weekly newspapers and station 
KANS, Wichita, Kans. in the radio 
WTVN, Columbus, Ohio 
will receive a_ special television 
award, the first such recognition 
ever given in this medium. 

The Macon Telegraph was cited 
for its help in organizing community 
and school fire inspectors and for 
waging an editorial crusade for the 
adoption of a modern fire preven- 
tion ordinance. 

The Journal-Transcript helped 

sponsor a city-wide fire inspection 
of all businesses in Franklin, pro- 
moted a fire safety demonstration at 
the local high school and waged an 
editorial campaign to replace an 
obsolete fire truck. 
Station KANS extended 
its fire safety campaign, which won 
a Gold Medal in 1949, to a large part 
of Kansas. News commentator 
George Gow is credited with making 
the slogan “Check your house against 
fire before going to bed” a household 
motto in Kansas. 

The Gold Medal Awards were 
established in 1941 to give national 
recognition to those newspapers and 
radio stations whose community 
services in fire safety have been 
outstanding and successful. 

The Mutual Benefit Health and 
\ccident Association of Omaha, 
Nebraska has been awarded the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s 1950 Public 
Interest award for their public serv- 
ice advertisements in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Time, and Life maga- 
The award is made annually 
to public information media for ex- 


division. 


Radio 


zines 


ceptional service to safety. 

“We are very proud to confer 
this public recognition for excep- 
tional public service to safety and 
are extremely grateful to you,” de- 
clared Ned H. Dearborn, president 
of the National Safety Council in 
advising Mr. V. J. Skutt, president 
of the company, of the award. 
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SUPERVISOR 
OF 
AGENCIES 


An opportunity for a quali 
fied man with a successful 
record in recruiting, train- 
ing, selling, supervising. The 
man selected wil! work from 
the H. O. of a large Mid- 
western accident, health, 
and hospital insurance 
Company. In writing, spe- 
cify age, marital status 
business and educational 
background and salary 
desired. All replies strictly 
confidential. 
Box 131C, 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 
INC. 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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Income Tax—from page 31 


capital asset. Should the receipt of 
insurance proceeds upon the destruc- 
tion of a building be treated as the 
sale or exchange of a capital asset? 
Prior to the revenue act of 1942 the 
answer was no. The Supreme Court 
held that there was no sale or ex- 
change, and some of the prior reve- 
nue acts excluded depreciable prop- 
erty from the category of capital 
assets. To remedy this and other 
inequities the Revenue Act of 1942 
insérted the relief provisions of In- 
ternal Revenue Code Sec. 117(j). 
This Sec. 117(j) is a little tricky. It 





‘Hmmm... This 
looks good 

for EASY 
COMMISSIONS 
THE WHOLE 
YEAR ‘ ROUND!” 





American Casualty’s new TRIP- 
MASTER is the world-wide trip ac- 
cident policy that you can write on 
the spot in your client's office ... 
not once, but two, three, four or 
more times every year! Written for 
periods of from 3 ‘days to 6 months, 
the TRIPMASTER covers travel and 
all other accidents anywhere on the 
globe. 


There are no cash remittances re- 
quired from agents . . . premiums 
show on your regular monthly state- 
ment. Convenient “jiffy-packet” con- 
tains ten (or twenty) policies, com- 
plete with carbon, necessary copies, 
full instructions and a handy claim 
blank. THIS is the trip accident 
policy that’s designed for volume 
sales—to an unlimited group of pros 
pects—at TOP commission earnings. 


Write today for specimen 
policy and rates 


READING, 








requires the aggregation of all the 
gains and losses from the sale or ex- 
change of property used in the trade 
or business or from the involuntary 
conversion of property held for more 
than six months, and if the gains ex- 
ceed the losses, the gains are treated 
as gains from the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The involuntary 
conversion of property within the 
meaning of 117(j) includes the de- 
struction in whole or part of prop- 
erty by fire or other casualty. In 
general then, it can be said that un- 
der Sec. 117(j) the excess of in- 
surance proceeds over the tax basis 
of property qualifies as a capital gain. 


cree mamertnndine 


PENNSYLVANIA 





While under the tax laws as they 
stand today, a person is entitled to 
a capital gain upon the excess of in- 
surance proceeds over the tax basis 
of the property destroyed, even a 
capital gain may come somewhat as 
a jolt. The destruction of a building 
by fire or other casualty is unfore- 
seeable and consequently may pile 
considerable income into a particular 
year when it would be difficult to pay 
even the capital gains tax. Is there 
any relief from this tax? Ever since 
the early income tax laws, there has 
been a relief provision against the 
taxation of gains from the involun- 
tary conversion of property. This 
provision, Sec. 112(f) in the present 
law, provides that if property as a re- 
sult of its destruction in whole or 
part is involuntarily converted into 
property similar or related in service 
or use to the property so converted, 
or in money which is forthwith in 
good faith, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner, ex- 
pended in the acquisition of other 
property similar or related in service 
or use to the property so converted, 
or in the acquisition of control of a 
corporation owning such other prop- 
erty, or in the establishment of a re- 
placement fund, no gain shall be 
recognized, but loss shall be recog 
nized. 


Purchase of a Similar Building 


Applying Sec. 112(f) to our prior 
illustration, if X takes the $50,000 in 
insurance proceeds and uses such 
proceeds for the erection or purchase 
of a similar building, no gain is rec 
ognized in the year the building is 
destroyed and the insurance pro- 
ceeds are received. The mere fact 
that X uses the insurance proceeds 
to erect or purchase another building 
does not mean that he is automati- 
cally entitled to the benefits of Sec. 
112(f). The requirements of Sec. 
112(f) must be meticulously com- 
plied with, and the Commisioner will 
not hesitate in the slightest to raise 
any technical objection to the appli- 
cability of the section. 

X must expend the money for the 
new building forthwith rather than 
thinking the matter over for a while. 
If he cannot proceed immediately, it 
is necessary to obtain permission of 
the Commisioner for the establish- 
ment of a replacement fund. Fur- 
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thermore the new building must be 
similar or related in service or use. 
The building may be of somewhat 
different capacity and may be in a 
different location but it cannot be a 
building used for a totally different 
purpose. Also X must be able to 
trace the $50,000 insurance proceeds 
into the building. If he should use 
the $50,000 insurance proceeds to 
pay off a debt and then use other 
money to purchase or erect the build- 
ing, the section does not apply be- 
cause X will be unable to trace the 
proceeds into the new building. It is 
advisable for X to open a separate 
bank account with the insurance pro 
ceeds and make expenditures for the 
new building from this account. If 
any part of the insurance proceeds 
are not expended in accordance with 
112(f£), the gain shall be recognized 
to the extent of the money which is 
not so expended. 

Since Sec. 112(f) enables a per 
son to escape taxation in the year 
when his property is destroyed and 
he receives insurance proceeds in 
excess of the tax basis for the prop- 
erty, it might at first glance appear 
that the section should always be 
taken advantage of where the in- 
sured intends to replace the de- 
stroyed property. Upon closer ex- 
amination, however, it may be 
discovered that it is to the insured’s 
advantage to avoid rather than 
comply with the section. Sec. 112(f) 
only postpones the recognition of the 
gain and does not necessarily elimi- 
nate the gain. The postponing fea- 
ture is caused by the fact that the 
basis of the replaced property under 
the section is the same as the basis 
of the destroyed property rather than 
the amount of the insurance proceeds 
expended for the building. 


The Same Tax Basis 


In our foregoing illustration, if X 
complies with Sec. 112(f) and uses 
the $50,000 insurance proceeds to 
erect another similar building, he ‘has 
no recognized gain from the $30,000 
excess of the $50,000 proceeds over 
the $20,000 tax basis for the build- 
ing, but in retribution for this non- 
recognition of gain the tax basis of 
the new building is $20,000, the same 
as the tax basis of the destroyed 
building. Since Sec. 112(f) treats 
the new building as a mere substitu- 
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; get a few things straight 


Teen amt general fines say that selling life 
insurance is too complicated and takes too much time. Our 
Gnswer is, “Lots of them are doing it successfully right 
now — why can’t you?” 

We have been in the business for 56 years, and 
in that time we have learned to understand the problems 
of the general insurance man and have also learned how 
to help him in a lot of ways. 

Men in general lines who become associated with 
us, stay with us. We give our agents lifetime contracts, and 
under those contracts we pay them the best commissions 
obtainable. 

Our representatives begin making money right 
away from life insurance and it frequently helps their gen- 
eral business. To get started, they only have to understand 
our three special policies which cover 90 per cent of their 
clients’ life insurance needs. 


for full details. 


KANSAS 


Bansas city 





A LIFE insurance contract with us is CLIENT insur- 
ance for you. It will guard your present clients from 
competitors who have added life coverage to their lines, 
and it will add to your income. Write to C. W. Arnold, 
Superintendent of Agencies, Box 139, Kansas City, Missouri, 


LIFE INSURANCE 


missovas 








tion for the destroyed building with- 
out recognition of gain in the trans- 
action, it is logical that the new 
building should take the same tax 
basis as the destroyed building. 
With this low $20,000 tax basis for 
the new building X is only entitled 
to depreciation deduction in future 
years totaling $20,000. Assuming 
the new building to have a life of 
25 years the depreciation deduction 
would amount to only $800 per year. 

On the other hand, if X avoided 
Sec. 112(f) in erecting the new 
building, he would have a capital 
gain of $30,000 but his tax basis for 


the new building would be $50,000 
With a $50,000 tax basis X will 
have depreciation deductions total 
ing $50,000 in future years, or $2, 
000 per year for 25 years, assuming 
a 25 year life for the new building 
Depreciation deductions of $50,000 
are $30,000 more than the deprecia 
tion deduction X obtains if he com 
plies with Sec. 112(f). This $30,000 
excess amounts to $1,200 per year 

Is it worth while to take a $30,000 
capital gain now in order to obtain 
an additional $30,000 in depreciation 
deductions for future years? The 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Income Tax—Continued which the $30,000 excess was taxed. 
In short, by paying 25 per cent now 
X may obtain deductions consider 
ably in excess of 25 per cent in fu 


answer probably would be no if the 
extra depreciation was deductible at 
the same tax rate as the capital gain 


ture vears. If he has the money to 
of $30,000 which makes the extra pay the capital gain tax now, it 


depreciation deductions — possible would seem to be the wise thing to 


Depreciation however is deductible do, unless it is expected that X will 
from ordinary Therefore 


the added $30,000 in depreciation 


income. have some years in which he will 


earn no net income. Depreciation 


deductions in future years may be must be deducted in each year and 


deductible at a rate considerably in 
rate at 


if there is no income from which to 


excess of the 25 per cent deduct the depreciation it cannot be 
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this year Yellowstone became our 


" ‘ 


first national park by act of Congress. 


One of the most spectacular sights in all 
the 3,500 square miles of the park is the 
“Old Faithful”. 
pend on it to perform without fail at an 


jie "pies ‘ 
ly 


geyser, Tourists can de- 


ill 


iheby 





! es average interval of 65 minutes. 
= {| Policyholders have depended on the Orient 
-—= 
[. «* Insurance Company for 79 years, ever since 





its founding in that same year, 1872. 
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added on to the next year or carried 
back to a preceding year except to 
the extent permitted as a net operat- 
ing loss deduction which can be car 
ried back two years and forward two 
years. The advantage of avoiding 
Sec. 112(f) of course is augmented 
to the extent that tax rates increase 
in future years. 

If the insured desires to avoid Sec 
112(f), he must be just as careful to 
purposely violate the section as he 
would be to meticulously comply 
with it in the event he 
protection 
Internal 


desired its 
If the Commissioner of 
that more 
taxes are collectible by holding that 
the insured complied with the sec 
tion, the insured can rest assured 
that the Commissioner will so find 
In short, the insured should not re 
build or re-purchase a new building 
with the insurance proceeds with- 
out giving careful consideration to 
Sec. 112(f). He should determine 
whether it is to his advantage to 
comply with or to avoid the section 
Having determined this question, he 
should take all steps necessary to 
make sure that he can easily con 
vince the Commissioner as to just 
what course of conduct he adopted 
in regard to 112(f) 


Revenue finds 


(To be continued 


EFFECT OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION DELAYS ON BUSINESS 
INTERRUPTION 


HE scope of business interrup- 
i em insurance where _ recon- 
struction is delayed by the restric- 
tions of Federal defense emergency 
allocation and priority orders has 
come under scrutiny by the National 
Brokers 


Sawver, 


Association of Insurance 


The association’s counsel, 
Delaney, Shaw and Pomeroy, con 
sulted with the Insurance Executives 
Association and were assured that 
such losses are intended to be cov 
ered. This of course is an opinion 
only and has no binding effect upon 
members of the I.E.A. The report 
to the brokers as*ociation by its 
counsel concludes that while such 
losses are covered by the New York 
standard tire policy, “the insuring 
language of the endorsement leaves 
much to be desired in the way of 
clarity.” 
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I ILLING is as important in our 

economy as invention and 

manufacturing. Without selling 
at every step where goods change 
hands until they reach the ultimate 
user, our system of mass production 
would slow up and bog down. An 
iinportant factor to being a good 
salesman is causing the prospective 
buyer to be interested not only in 
your product but in you, as a person 
There is no doubt that one of the 
best ways of making yourself an 
interesting person is by becoming 
a good conversationalist. But before 
we delve into that we'll review 
briefly the factors that form the foun 
dation for feeling at ease—an im 
portant factor in 
ability. 


conversational 


Appearance Important 


\ppearance is first and foremost 
You should look and act the part of 
1 confident and well-trained 
“You can’t tell a book by its 


“clothes help make the 


sales 
man. 
cover” but 
man.” 
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Build a good reputation. Hard 
work and diligent study will help 
you. Doing a worthwhile job will 
You 
must remember that news of your 
ability will get around. 

Improve your knowledge 
efficiency by subscribing to insurance 
magazines and other 
periodicals. Use efficient 
methods so that information needed 
is right at your fingertips. 


help increase your prestige. 


and 


informative 


othce 


Tips on Talking 


Lelong to the “big game.”” Become 
identified prominently with commu 
activities. Performing an out 


standing civic duty is sure to make 


nity 
you a sought-after salesman. 


Every good insurance salesman 
recognizes the above stated requisites 
to selling through reading and ex 
perience but here are some tips on 
giving with the kind oi talk that pays 
off. 

\ conversationalist is able to do 
He can relieve the 
embarrassment that arises between 


these things. 


two people, who, being brought into 
personal contact can think of nothing 
to say. He dispels the monotony and 
tedium by stirring up discussion over 
interest. And, 
perhaps the most important, he sets 
free the personality of others by 
stimulating self-expression. 


matters of common 


There are a few prerequisites in the 
First, you must 
have a genuine fondness for people. 
Be truly interested in them not for 
how they can benefit you but because 
they're individuals knowl- 
edge and a capacity for details. Gen- 
eralizations form 
Avoid them. Details prove to 
be much more interesting and, in the 
end, more profitable 
with the 

Know 


art of conversation 


Have a 
inane conversa- 
tion 


Have a famili- 
arity native interests of 
others facts or details that 
have reference to the other person's 
particular occupation, his commu- 
nity, his social environment, or his 
family. Salesmen should possess the 
ibility and willingness to listen 


Keep Informed 


The above mentioned ingredients 
Keep well 
current business and 
Current is al- 
ways a good conversational tactic. 
Study the special interests of others. 
Every art 


need constant practice. 
informed on 


social events “info” 


needs preparation and 
conversation is no exception, so take 
the time to analyze 
prepare for it. 

Below are four points that lead to 
a well-developed conversation : 

1. Start with the other person’s 
interests, occupation or point of view. 

2. Ask questions 
draw out personal answers 

3. Avoid a conflict with the other's 


a situation and 


personal and 


prejudices, especially along the line 
of politics, religion, or fraternities. 

+. Control the but 
encourage discussion by other 
fellow. 

Salesmen are not born, they're 
made. All it takes is a little practice 
and a lot of “get-up-and-go.” 


conversation, 
the 
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PROTECTION AGAINST LIGHTNING 


INCE the time of primitive 
man, lightning has been right- 
fully feared because of its ter- 
Today, 
lightning is still as dangerous and 
unpredictable as ever, but much of 


rible destructive power 


the death and damage it used to 
cause can now be prevented by 
knowledge of its behavior resulting 
from extensive research by scien 


tists and engineers 

In the United States alone, light 
ning takes the lives of approximately 
400 people annually and injures 
1500 more. On the basis of these fig 


52 


ures, any person’s chances of being 
struck by lightning appears to be 
one in 70,000. For safety’s sake, it 
is a good idea to forget statistics and 
to consider that you stand quite a 
good chance of being hit in a violent 
storm if you are doing any of the 
following things: 

1. Standing, walking or running 
on a beach; 2. playing golf; 3. hik 
ing ; 4. working in a field; 5. seeking 
shelter beneath a tree. 

lf you cannot get inside of an 
automobile or a safe building, sit 
down or, better still, lie down. Nine- 





tenths of all lightning casualties oc- 
cur in the country. Even in the city, 
however, you should stay indoors 
during a storm. Remember this, a 
man out in a thunderstorm is virtu- 
ally a walking lightning rod and 
lightning rods to some degree at- 
tract lightning. 


Fire Loss 


Lightning stands fourth among 
the causes of all fire-loss claims. It 
is the leading cause of fires on farms 
and in rural areas. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters states 
that lightning causes 37% of these 
fires and that on farms alone fire 
losses from lightning average $35,- 
000,000 year after year. Nobody 
knows how much more has been lost 
in unreported and uninsured fires. 

These appalling 
enough but what makes them even 
more incredible is that today there 
is no need for this destruction. Sci 


statistics are 


ence has helped man to have a better 
understanding of what lightning is 
and how it works. Today, economi- 
cal lightning protection is available 
to all and may be installed easily 
and quickly by skilled mechanics 
Why, then, does lightning con- 
tinue to take its toll of lives and 
property? The answer is_ that, 
whereas lightning protection equip 
ment valued at $250,000,000 is now 
safeguarding homes, public build 
ings, and farms throughout the na 
tion, authorities estimate that less 
than one-fourth of our farm and vil- 
lage property has been adequately 
protected. A severe electrical storm 
is still the best salesman for this 
modern equipment, but the United 


Continued on page 76) 
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MW Fret abour- 


Foor sare. 


Get this important 
new booklet on 
floor safety! 





¢ 
M$ FREE / 
—whether you want just one copy or a 
large quantity for distribution. 
This 20-page illustrated booklet, 
“FACTS ABOUT FLOOR SAFETY,” 


gives new and invaluable information 
on maintaining safe floors. 


@ Provides little-known facts about all 
aspects of floor maintenance .. . and offers 
important safety tips. 

@ Sets down for the first time many of the 
common mistakes that cause floor accidents 
—in the section on “Danger Points.” 

@ Gives complete procedure for safe cleaning, 
finishing and daily maintenance of most all 
types of flooring. 

@ Comes in a handy 5 x 7 pocket size. Easy to 
carry around for quick reference. 


Johnsons 
Shur-tred makes 
Hoors ext Safe! 


Shur-tred puts an end to most slip complaints 
once and for all! Positively reduces slip hazards 
on every type of flooring. And... 


@ Shur-tred has all the qualities of the finest 
no-buff floor finish. 

@ Shur-tred requires no change in mainte- 
nance procedure. 


No other safety finish offers this combination of 
features: not tacky or gritty... brightest shine 

.. toughness ... wet-mop-proof ... full protection 
...easy application...quick drying. 


This booklet, in the hands of 
anyone who has anything to do 


with the care of floors, is bound 


to make those floors safer! 


Md! coupon now! 


Maintenance Products Dept. 8! 7 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen 
Please send me the following, tree of charge and without 
obligation: 


one copy, 
SAFETY.” 
(] complete information about Shur-tred 


copies of “FACTS ABOUT FLOOR 


Name 

Title 
Organization 
Address 


Zone State___ 





City 
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Automobile Liability Insurance—tin- 
teresting Case Involving Obligation 
of Insurer to Effect Settlements 
American Cas. Co. of Reading, 
Pa. v. Howard, (U.S. C. of A. 4th, 

1951) 187 F. 2d 322. 

The driver of an automobile, cov- 
ered by a liability policy with a limit 
of $5,000 for injury or death to one 
person, was involved in a collision 
with a motorcycle which resulted in 
the death of the person operating the 
motorcycle. The facts of the accident 
as reported in the Court’s opinion 
clearly indicate that it was one of 
questionable liability on the part of 
the driver of the automobile. 

A suit for wrongful death was 
instituted against the insured on be- 
half of the dependents of the de- 
ceased person. The ad damnum 
clause in this action was $50,000. A 
reputable firm of attorneys of Green- 
ville, South Carolina was employed 
by the insurer to defend the action. 
These attorneys promptly wrote to 
the insured and advised him that in 
view of the fact that the amount of 
damages sought was greatly in ex- 
cess of the policy limit, the insured 
should feel free to retain counsel to 
protect his interest if he so desired. 
This the insured did. 

Negotiations for settlement took 
place during the pendency of the ac- 
tion. Counsel for the plaintiff finally 
made an offer to settle the case for 
$5,000, which was the full extent of 
the insurance for the 
wrongful death. Counsel for the in- 
surance company refused to pay this 
amount and made a final offer of 
$4,000. The attorney who was pri- 
vately employed by the insured 
thereupon wrote a letter to insurer’s 
counsel in which he demanded that 
the offer of $5,000 be accepted and 
advised that if the judgment recov- 


coverage 
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ered should be in excess of that 
amount, the insured would hold the 
insurer responsible for such excess, 
The case apparently had been very 
thoroughly investigated by. the in- 
surer and its counsel and upon re- 
ceipt of the foregoing letter the in- 
vestigation file was submitted to 
another reputable and competent at- 
torney for an independent review 
and recommendation, This attorney 
gave it as his opinion that the offer 
made by the insurer of $4,000 was 
a fair and reasonable offer of settle- 
ment. 

The case proceeded to trial and 
a verdict and judgment of $7,000 
was rendered against the insured. 
The insurer paid $5,000 of the judg- 
ment and the balance of $2,000 was 
paid by the insured. The insurer 
immediately filed a declaratory judg- 
ment action in the United States 
District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of South Carolina in which it 
asked for a determination of its lia- 
bility with respect to the $2,000 
which had been paid by the insured. 
The District Court held that the in- 
surer was liable for this excess over 
its policy limits:—“In my opinion, 
good faith in the performance of its 
contract obligations required the 
company to settle and the failure to 
do so was negligence.” 

Upon appeal, the judgment of the 
District Court was reversed. The 
appellate court held that the facts 
showed that the insurer and its coun- 
sel haa acted in good faith and were 
guilty of no negligence in refusing to 
pay the full limit of the policy in 
settlement. The following language 
used by the Court in its opinion 
seems to be a sound statement of the 
duties and obligations of insurers 
and their counsel under such cir- 
cumstances : 


“Lawyers representing liability 
insurers of motor users are not 
required to be prophets who can 
accurately foretell the results of 
litigation in personal injury cases 
arising out of automobile acci- 
dents, nor does a mere mistake of 
judgment by these lawyers impose 
liability on these insurers beyond 
the policy limits of coverage. If 
these lawyers act reasonably, in 
good faith and without negligence 
in refusing proffered settlements, 
they, and the insurers they repre- 
sent, have fully lived up to the 
duties imposed upon them.” 


Fire Insurance—Delivery of a Policy 
to an Agent of the Insurer Does Not 
Create a Contract of Insurance 


Gandelman v. Mercantile Ins. Co. 
of America, (U. S. C. of A. 9th, 
1951) 180 F. 2d 654. 

The plaintiff was engaged in the 
furniture business in the City of Los 
Angeles. During February and 
March of 1947 he purchased large 
quantities of furniture and thereafter 
called an insurance broker and re 
quested that his fire coverage be con 
siderably increased. The broker re 
plied, “You are The 
broker in question acted as agent for 
several fire insurance companies but 


” 
covered. 


no particular company was men- 
tioned in his telephone conversation 
with the assured. 

The broker placed the additional 
coverage with the Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company of America and The 
Reliance Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia. Both of these compa- 
nies issued their policies to provide 
for the additional coverage. The pol- 
icies were delivered by the respective 
companies to the agent on April 2, 
1947, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Judge Says—Continued 


On April 11, 1947 while the pol- 
icies were in the possession of the 
broker and before the fact of their 
existence had even been communi- 
cated to the insured, a fire occurred 
which resulted in the insured sus- 
taining a loss in excess of his pre- 
viously existing coverage. On May 
17, 1947, which was approximately 
one month after the fire loss oc- 
curred, the broker delivered the two 
policies to the insured and suit was 
thereafter instituted to recover 
the policies. A summary judgment 
was rendered for the defendants in 
the District Court and this judgment 
was affirmed on appeal. 

While it conceded by the 
plaintiff that the broker was at all 
times acting as agent of the defend- 
ants and the plaintiff, it was 
nevertheless ided by the plain- 
tiff that the den ery of the two pe il- 
icies by the defendants to their agent 
operated as an acceptance by the de- 
fendants of plaintiff’s offer to enter 
into a contract of insurance. In dis- 
posing of this contention the Court 
held that, even though it be assumed 
that the offer of the plaintiff was in 
terms sufficiently definite to be ca- 
pable of acceptance by the defendants, 
the mere act of the defendants in de- 
livering the policies to their own 
agent did not create a binding con- 
tract. In support of this ruling the 
Court relied largely upon the Re- 
statement of the Law of Contracts, 
Section 64, wherein it is stated that 
there can be no contract until an 
acceptance is communicated to the 
offeror or to some person authorized 
to receive it in his behalf. As the 
acceptance of any offer which the 
plaintiff had made was not com- 


on 


was 


municated to the plaintiff until after 
the fire had occurred, no contract of 
insurance between the plaintiff and 
defendants was in existence at the 
time of the fire. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


HERE were two items of in- 
terest recently, dealing with 
compulsory insurance. The Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, Canada, 
amended its Motor Vehicle Act to 
require compulsory automobile in- 


surance. In _ contrast, president 
Elmer L. Henderson of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association declared 


that the threat of a national health 
plan was no longer imminent. He 
announced that the association’s 
special intensive campaign against 
the plan would have its 
purpose by the end of this year and 
would be discontinued at that time. 
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LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No d ge is hopel 
All Clothing. 
Rugs, Carpets. 
Linens. 
Laces. 
Tapestries. 
Furniture Fabrics. 
Cushions. 
Sofas. 
Choirs. 
Drapes. 
Brocades. 
Embroideries. 
Etc., Ete. 
REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l Museums, 
Cos., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 
LErington: 2.3574 
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THE PENALTY OF SUCCESS 


HE paradox of the success of 

the security type safety re- 
sponsibility law being used as an 
argument to increase agitation for 
compulsory insurance, even in states 
with security type laws, in order to 
bring “into the fold” the small num- 
ber of motorists who are not insured, 
was cited last month by Richard C. 
Wagner, manager of the casualty de- 
partment of the Association of Casu 
alty and Surety Companies. 

“It was generally thought the en- 
actment of the security type of safety 
responsibility law would 
close to completely solving the prob- 
lem of compensating persons in 
volved in automobile accidents that 
it would meet the demands of those 
who were agitating for a compul- 
sory law,” Mr. Wagner told the 
Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. “Unfortunately, the 
agitation for compulsory insurance, 
somewhat quiescent for the past ten 
years, has again begun to manifest 
itself, even in a number of states 
having a safety responsibility law 
operating with satisfactory results. 

“The very success of the law in 
so greatly increasing the percentage 
of insured cars is now used as an 
argument for compulsory insurance, 
the argument being that since prac- 
tically everyone is insured, why not 
bring into the fold the small number 
who are not. This is a reverse twist 
of the usual situation of clamoring 
for something different because a 
remedy has been tried and found 
wanting. In the present situation the 
remedy has proved to be so good 
that we are asked to take the full 
compulsory insurance,” said 
Mr. Wagner. 
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THIS IS YOUR DOMESTIC MARKET FOR 


HARD TO PLACE RISKS! 


faxi-Cabs Motor Scooters Intermediate Trucks 
livery Cors Motor Bikes Long Houl Trucks 
Rental Cars Motorcycles Propane Hovlers 
Rental Trucks Overage Drivers Gasoline Hovlers 
Rental Troilers Butane Hovlers 
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KURT HITKE & COMPANY, Ine. 


175 W. Jockson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
WaAbosh 2-3622 


LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 
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REISCH Building 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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I Am a Salesman 


N A recent issue of Newsweek, 
appeared this item, “Full em- 
ployment, satellite style. All 
230,000 salesmen in Czechoslovakia 
are to be fired, and their jobs given 
to women. The ex-salesmen will 
then be put to work as laborers in 
factories and mines, the newspaper 
Prace announced last week.” 
Regardless of the humorous twist 
that such an article might have, it 
illustrates something much deeper 
and more serious, and the fact that 
it is a comment on what is happen- 
ing behind the “iron curtain,” 
makes it no less significant. 


A Basic Fallacy 


For them to say that all men are 
to be removed from selling and freed 
to work in factories and mines is 
part of a basic fallacy all too pre- 
valent in other countries and even 
among some of our “good” citizens 
here at home. It is the idea of 
placing entire emphasis on produc 
tion, then doling out the products. 

As much as there is truth in the 
statement that 
mother of invention, it is equally 
true to say that salesnianship, ad 
vertising, and creating desire art 
the mother of production. 

The higher grade salesman of 
today and tomorrow requires per 
sonality, character, honesty, inter- 
est in the company and devotion 


necessity is the 
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ANDREW H. PHELPS 
Vice-President, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 


to putting across his product to a 
world in need of many things. Such 
a salesman must have also a guiding 
path to lead him to the goal he 
must set for himself. 

In his search for inspiration, he 
must not neglect the past. He must 
go back and bring to life again the 
techniques and principles that were 
tried and proven earlier. 

Take out the things that were 
good then; dress them up in new 
clothes with a new appeal, and 
you will find them paying off big 
dividends. Use the past to help in 





“Did you ever stop to think what a fortune 
you could make if you were selling a product 


called "No"? 


future planning. Many of the things 
companies used twenty-five years 
ago could be used again. Take them 
out; dress them in new clothes with 
a new appeal, and I feel quite con- 
fident that they will pay off big 
dividends. 


Creative Thinking 


Salesmen must have the basic 
principles of good business drilled 
into them, and they must be incul- 
cated with the highest business 
morals. They must be encouraged 
to seek new markets. They have to 
be creative thinkers to capture the 
imagination of the public. 

Anyone can sell his wares at less 
than true value, but that isn’t sales- 
manship, it’s “order taking.” In- 
stead of this the salesman must be 
a business man, and he must work 
for the over-all best interest of his 
There are no tricks to 
hard work, 
effective 


company 
selling, but plenty of 
and the development of 
technique 

Looking at a salesman as a mana- 
ger of purchasing, there are three 
mention 
the 


These things have 


things I want to 


fically for 


speci- 
developing sales 
technique been 
basic for a long time, but from my 
talks purchasing 
find them. still 
things as needing special emphasis 


with agents, I 


mentioning these 
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mean by 


INLAND MARINE” 


Well, have it your way, madam! 
The important point is that 
PaciFic NATIONAL writes ma- 
rine insurance (inland and oth- 
erwise)—and gives exceptional 
service with each policy. 


Increase your earnings in this 
profitable field with the aid of 
your Paciric NATIONAL Spe- 
cial Agent. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT « SAN FRANCISCO 

EASTERN DEPARTMENT « PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT + CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT « ATLANTA 


INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
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Sales Slants—Continued 


Some purchasing agents feel that 
there is too much back door selling 
at their plants. I mention this not 
because it aggravates purchasing 
agents, but because the salesman is 
missing his most valuable opportuni- 
ties. The salesman should really 
consider the purchasing agent his 
most valuable friend. But the pur- 
chasing agent can only be a best 
friend to salesmen if they let him. 
Salesmen must work with, and 
through, the purchasing agent. Back 
door selling 1s not good. 


Work with Purchasing Agents 


In far too many cases salesmen 
have worked hard and long in in- 
troducing a new material or process 
without ever contacting the pur- 
chasing agent, only to find that 
when it becomes a required item 
they are no more familiar with the 
man who is responsible for buying 
than the supplier who did none of 
the ground work. The harder a 
salesman works to introduce a new 
item, the more important it is that 
he keep the purchasing agent ad- 
vised of what is being done. Then, 
when the requirement starts coming 
across his desk regularly, the his- 
tory of what has been done in de- 
veloping can be weighed. I cannot 
stress too strongly the importance 
of letting him live this history in- 
stead of telling it to him in resume 
when he has a purchase order to 
place. 


Invaluable Information 


Salesmen are all-important to 
the buyer if he is to get for. his 
company during periods of short- 
fair share of materials, the 
priceless service that can be ren- 
dered by suppliers, invaluable up- 
to-date market information, and 
the knowledge of new products, im 
proved and substitute materials, and 
the new developments in manufac 
turing processes. 


age a 


Conversely, I might say that the 
good salesman has this information 
at his fingertips when it is asked 
for, while the excellent salesman 
brings these matters to the buyer’s 
attention. The “order-taker,” who 
never has the answers, never ac- 
quires the stature of a salesman 


and never becomes the business 
friend. 

“Service” is another area in which 
certain salesmen fail. 

As I leaf through the trade maga- 
zines that come across my desk, I 
am led to believe from what is said 
in the advertisements that every- 
thing made is the best. Then when 
I look at the files of specification 
cards we have and the vast number 
of approved suppliers, I am con- 
vinced that the sales story today 
does depend to a large extent on 
rendering valuable service—more so 
than at any time in the past. 

For many products even the 
scientist in our laboratories finds 
it impossible to locate any points of 
quality difference to influence our 
choice of source of supply. These 
same products are the ones that are 
considered standard in industry, and 
they offer in many instances no basis 
for choice in price or delivery time. 
It is the friend—the 
buyer—who records on his memory, 
or purchase record, the past services 
that have been rendered, and makes 
the award with these facts in mind. 


salesman’s 


Business Friendship 


Although I have written about the 
business friendship that should exist 
between buyers and salesmen, I want 
to stress the word business. Sales- 
men must guard against the mis- 
taken belief that purchases are made 
on the basis of personal friendship, 
for it is extremely embarrassing to 
the purchasing agent if he is not 
permitted to graciously decline be- 
ing wined and dined. The salesman 
may do himself irreparable damage, 
by making it difficult for the buyer 
to live up to the ideals that he per- 
sonally feels are placed upon him. 

And here are a few more items 
of technique for salesmen. 

Assist the buyer in conserving his 
time and yours. Don’t be a bore by 
staying around too long. Oversell- 
ing, alone, often kills sales. 

And finally, there is one decision 
that you should ask the buyer to 
make each time you call. You would 
be surprised at the number of calls 
that are made to pass the time of 
day without ever asking the pur- 
chasing agent if he wants to place 
an order. 


F a talk before the Sales Manager's 


rom 
Club, Boston, Mass. 
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BOOKLETS 


P66—Manual 
Practice 


of Record Storage 


After records cease to be active, the 
roblem arises as to whether they should 
be destroyed or, if retained, for how long 
@ period they should be kept. On the one 
hand is the possibility of their value at a 
later date and, on the other, the high 
cost of keeping the records. This twenty- 
four page booklet is designed to help solve 
this problem. It includes a comprehensive 
list of types of records with a suggested 
retention period for each. In addition, it 
treats of such matters as the placing of 
responsibility for the retention of records, 
transfer methods and indexing, the physical 
facilities for storage and the ultimate de- 
struction of the records. 


P67—Clerical Cost Control 


This booklet is a source of information 
on the important need for the accurate 
measurement of clerical production. It de- 
scribes a proven technique for controlling 
the size of the office force in relation to 
the volume of work which must be done. 
Such personnel may exceed reasonable re- 
quirements when there has been no factual 
and accurate method of determining a 
“fair day's work.” The booklet tells how 
office output can be planned, measured and 
controlled and how office productivity can 
be increased through training. 


P68—Your Business and the A-Bomb 


The chances are good that your company 
will never feel the impact of an atom bomb. 
Even in the event of an atomic attack, 
the probability of any particular building 
—— damaged is slight. However, the 
problems that would arise if such a bomb 
did hit are so enormous that no alert man- 
agement can afford to ignore their implica- 
tions. It is also important to remember that 
any enemy raid using ordinary high ex- 
plosive would involve many of the same 
problems and solutions. This publication is 
a@ comprehensive exposition of the middle 
path to follow between insufficient planning 
and too much planning. It outlines ap- 
proximately what the danger is and specifi- 
ag! what steps should be taken to prepare 
‘or it. 





’ 
To Best's Insurance News 
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* The above material is available without 


charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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PROTECTION OF RECORDS 
IN WARTIME 


N A study of two hundred firms 

just completed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board over 
90% expressed concern over the 
problem of record protection in war- 
time. More than two thirds recog- 
nized that their present program 
would be inadequate under wartime 
conditions while approximately 75% 
reported that they are actively en- 
gaged in developing some kind of 
a program. 

Some of the conclusions offered by 
firms participating in the study are: 
first, it is almost useless to resurrect 
American World War II practices 
as they are no longer applicable to 
the present situation. Second, while 
in many instances emergency action 
is called for, a hastily devised pro- 
gram may prove exorbitant and 
perhaps useless. Sound and eco- 
nomic protection of vital records 
requires careful planning. Third, 
some of the records which American 
companies have vaulted for years 
are nearly worthless, while others 
that are stacked on open 
or left lying about in offices, draft- 
ing rooms, and factories would be 
priceless if the 
business had to be reconstructed. 
Finally, a record-protection 
program can simplify business pro- 
cedures and reduce costs by forcing 
a review of current record-making 
and record-retention habits. 


shelves 


irreplacable and 


Rt TT «l 


Two basic considerations emerged 
from the study. These are, “What 
to protect ?” and “How to protect.” 

It was agreed that protecting too 
many records is “costly, cumberson 





and disruptive.” Protecting too few 
or the wrong ones, on the other 
hand, “defeats the purpose of the 
program.” 

Some of the recommendations 
offered are : appoint a top-level man- 
agement committee to make the de- 
cisions. Think in terms of what is 
absolutely necessary for getting back 
into operation, not in terms of what 
you would like to have. Remember 
that reconstruction will have to be 
done under emergency conditions, so 
keep the program simple and unclut- 
tered by needless records and sys- 
tems. 

Some of the recommendations on 
how to protect records in wartime 
are: if the essential record can be 
conveniently duplicated, a copy 
should be stored far enough away 
from the original to preclude simul- 
taneous loss. If a vital record cannot 
be duplicated, it should be kept in 
a fireproof vault at all times when 
not in use. Adopt a long-range pro- 
gram instead of a crisis-to-crisis 
program. The latter is expensive 
and alarming to the staff. 


MICRO-FILMS RECORDS 


to PROTECT the interests of 
their clients, Schiff, Terhune & 
Company, Inc. has _ micro-filmed 
their records and made arrangements 
to store them outside of the Metro- 
politan area of New York. 

This procedure will be continued 
in effect so long as world affairs 
continue to warrant giving this added 
protection and while it is hoped that 
the need for these records will never 
occur, nevertheless, it is an added 
form of insurance which each policy- 
holder enjoys without charge. 


SPECIAL AGREEMENT 


HE International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has entered 


into an agreement with The Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America 


to borrow $50,000,000 against the 
corpe ration’s 31% percent promissory 
notes, to mature December 1, 1971. 
The funds will be used to provide 
additional working capital, and for 
two additional three-story factory 
buildings now under construction at 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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With HUDOGRAPH dictation... 


it's Added Business Capacity. .. every time! 





Users report office output upped 30% 


Sooner or later nearly all business of- 
fices may be faced with a shortage of per- 
sonnel as Defense Program inroads 
increase. 

If your office is provided with the A B C 
of AupocraPH dictation, you can meet 
this problem before it strikes. For Aupo- 
GRAPH dictation means stepped-up output 
wherever it is utilized. Prominent users, 
already feeling the personnel pinch, report 
normal office output despite a curtailment 
in staff of 30%. 

While the pressure to produce is gather- 
ing momentum, send in the coupon—today 
—and discover how AuDOGRAPH dictation 
can provide your office with the A B C of 
getting things done while the country pro- 
duces both for defense and domestic 
economy. 











We sincerely regret that delay in delivery of new 
AUDOGRAPHS is sometimes unavoidable. Our people and 
facilities must fulfill not only the increasing demand 
for AUDOGRAPHS, but also the exacting requirements 
of national defense production. If you are waiting for 
your AUDOGRAPH, please be patient—and insistent. 


— Pe 
U NOGR APH ssc. 


we THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Dictating and transcribing 
ore E-A-S-I-E-R 








AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 

of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory . Send me Booklet 7-W—''Now We Really Get Things Done! 
under “Dictating Machines.”’ Canada: Northern Elec- 

tric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the ee tame 

Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 

affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 

countries. ea Title 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH RES 5. PAT. OF * Street 




















DUPLICATING CAMERA 


ITH the new camera developed by 

The Haloid Company, an office form, 
drawing, letter, chart or report can be 
copied on a paper master plate in less 
than a minute and, it is claimed, at less 
cost than any other method. Utilizing 
xerography, a dry, direct positive, electro- 
static reproduction process, the device re- 
quires no water, chemicals, film or sensi- 
tized materials. The same xerographic 
plate may be used hundreds of times be- 
fore it needs reprocessing. The complete 
equipment consists of three units, each 
of which plugs into an A.C. outlet, which 
fit on a 3’ x 5’ table. There are no fumes 
or odors and the equipment can be oper- 
ated by anyone. 
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TWIN ERASING SHIELD 


yes new twin erasing shield is a time- 

saving handy item for all typists. A 
product of Allen and Company, it permits 
erasures without smudging or smearing 
the carbon copies. The top shield has sev- 
eral various-sized apertures to restrict 
erasing to the desired word or line. The 
lower shield is placed above or below the 
carbon and protects the carbon copies 
while erasing the top copy. It can also 
be used as a backing shield by placing the 
lower shield over or under the carbon and 
pushing the top shield up, out of the way. 
Erasures can then be made without dam- 
age to the carbon copies. 
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PAPER SHREDDER 


Tus small portable shredding machine 

provides the answer to paper disposal 
problems in insurance offices. Important 
records and other papers are cut into un- 
readable shreds eliminating the need of 
taking them to an incinerator. The 
shredded material may be sold as high- 
grade packing. In addition foil, cello- 
phane, plastics, textiles and other ma- 
terials may be shredded for display and 
other purposes. The machine is noiseless, 
litterless and dustless and can be operated 
by an unskilled person with a minimum of 
inconvenience to others. All moving parts 
are enclosed for safety. 


WALKIE-RECORDALL 


HIS new battery-operated combination 

sound recorder and reproducer records 
at a cost estimated by the manufacturer, 
Miles Reproducer Company, at only two 
and one-half cents per hour. Recordings 
can be played back repeatedly. Any 
portion of the plastic endless band on 
which the made may be 
quickly selected. Powered by standard 
type batteries, the machine weighs only 
eight pounds and, enclosed in its carry- 
ing case, measures four by eight by ten 
inches. Recordings may be made through 
the concealed microphone while standing, 
walking or riding on a train or in an 
auto or plane. Salesmen can use it to 
record expert sales talks to be played 
back to a prospect or to record their own 
presentations for future study and polish- 


ing. 


recording is 








ACCIDENT VISUALIZER 


HE “Visualizer” provides a graphic 

method of describing the exact details 
of an accident. Agents, attorneys and ad- 
justers will find it easy to determine the 
facts and motorists will be better able to 
re-enact the occurrence. It is constructed 
of three sections of glossy plastic-coated 
paper mounted on sturdy fiber board, may 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. The 
14” wide by 22” long sections are inter- 
changeable making it possible to simulate 
many types of intersections. Included in 
the kit are five realistic plastic autos. A 
product of the Sales-Aid Company. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAM 


W. HAROLD LEONHART, President 
Leonhart and Company, Inc. 


O ONE will deny that it is 

of urgent importance that we 

mobilize the employers and 
the employees of this country to pre 
serve the free enterprise system 
the American way of life. Mobiliza 
tion of the most potent sales force 
we possess can do a job that is not 
being done as thoroughly and effec- 
tively as it must be done if the forces 
of socialism and communism are to 
be rendered impotent. 


With this aim the United States 
Chamber of Commerce initi- 
ated “The American Opportunity 
Program.” Local Chambers of Com 
have introduced it to their 
members but more serious and wide 
spread 
The cost in research and production 
of the material has been tremendous 
and the resultant program is so ob- 
viously practicable and worthwhile 
that it should be thoroughly studied 
and utilized by each and every em- 
ployer in America. 


has 


merce 


consideration is deserved. 


Outline of the Program 
What is The 


tunity Program? Just write a letter 
to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 6, D.C., and ask this 
question. You will receive an outline 
describing it and, for a cost of ap- 
proximately $1.50, a copy of each of 
eight booklets which tell employers 
how to do the job that must be done 
if employees and the public are to 
understand the operation of the busi- 
make up enter- 


American Oppor- 


nesses which free 


prise 


The program tells how to clear up 
and misunderstandings 


concerning profits, prices and wage 


mysteries 
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scales. The material fully describ- 
ing the program, tells how to utilize 
employee meetings, letters to em- 
ployees, bulletin boards, the radio, 
house organs, financial 
etc. to tell the whole story so that 
it will be understood. 


statements, 


Understanding on the part of em- 
ployers, employees and the public 
will overcome many of our most per 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


An idea of the contents of the 
package described in this article can 
be obtained from the titles of the 
booklets included in it. They are: 

“How to Tell Your Business Story 
in Your Annual Report.” 

"Telling Your Business Story on 
Your Company Bulletin Board.” 

“How to Strengthen Employee Loy- 
alty with Letters.” 

“How to Tell Your Business Story 
in Employee Publications.” 

“How to Tell Your Business Story 
in Employee Meetings.” 

"Sixty-five Films for Your American 
Opportunity Program.” 

"Radio and Your American Op- 
portunity Program.” 

“How to Tell Your Business Story 
with Plant Tours.” 











plexing and controversial problems 
which cause lack of confidence, 
strikes, and even the political trend 
towards socialism and communism. 


Once you have written to the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and have re- 
ceived the material which comprises 
the full explanation of the Program, 
what is the next step? What can 
you do about it? Well, flere isn’t 
much doubt about it—insyfance 
agents comprise the most powerful 


selling force we have. They are 


personally acquainted with and are 
in daily contact with the employers 
of the nation. Through their efforts, 
each and every employer can be 
made aware of how he can improve 
his employer-employee public rela- 
tions 

Here is an opportunity for the in 
surance agent to render a service to 
his own clients and likewise to his 
prospective clients which cannot be 
measured in dollars. The 


agent who will undertake to present 


insurance 


the American Opportunity Program 
thoroughly to the employers of his 
community will be rendering a serv 
the 
better than anyone else 


ice to nation which he can do 


A Responsibility 


If the foregoing statements are 
true, and | believe that 
they are, it would appear that the 
insurance agent 


sincerely 


therefore has a re 
sponsibility to do this job. He 
do it, and if he can, he should 


can 
and 
must ! 

Che experiment was most success 
fully tried in Baltimore. Practically 
all of the leading employers were 
of them 


contacted and the majority 


were intensely interested. In a few 
but 


already in 


only a few, the 


ettect 


instances, pro 


grams embraced 
practically everything proposed by 
the American Opportunity Program 
These employers were also inter 
the and 
glad to see something being done to 


ested in community were 
impress upon all employers in the 
community, the necessity for clear 
thinking and positive action 

In a few instances where there was 
decided lack of interest, it was ob- 
that the part of 


vious failure on 


(Continued on page 











GRAND NEW! A 6-page guide to 


better insurance agency accounting 


... how to insure yourself against wasted clerical time 
..- how to simplify your record-keeping and save work steps 





Step-by-step, it shows you a 
machine accounting method 
which has been tested and 
found successful in agencies all ‘if 


over America. Insure 


YOUr agency avainst 
J Gsaij 


How to get these records an 


at lowest cost 

} % Invoices 

¥ Collection follow-up 
% Expiration records 


% Line records 


% Location records 








% Customer ledger 


and statement 
% Remittance handling 
% Checkwriting and 
disbursing records 
% Account Current FOREMOST he 
%& Policy register 


% Monthly summary of 


gross premiums 








No obligation. Just ask your local representative, or write 
to Management Controls Reference Library, Room 1231, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


get your copy today ; 
of Folder AB-5// —°\ eminaton. Hiund 








GUY FERGASON 


OFFICE MANUALS 


ANUALS have been used 
since the beginning of office 
management. The collective 
decisions of management constitute 
a manual. The fact that these de- 
cisions are given from time to time 
and are not always widely circu- 
lated in the office points to the value 
of a formal type of manual by which 
all persons are kept informed as to 
management’s decisions. When these 
policies, decisions, procedures, rules 
and regulations, statistics, explana- 
tory data, flow charts and organiza- 
tion charts are brought together and 
disseminated on a planned basis, 
there is the manual. 


Need Better Communication 


We believe a great deal of the mis- 
understanding and confusion in 
some offices is due directly to the 
lack of definiteness of operations, 
of fixing responsibilities and of 
other organization details. | 
talked to employees and they have 
told me that they did not have the 
foggiest notion of their companies’ 
policies other than those that ap 
plied to office hours. We need better 
communication with 
employees. When employees know 
exactly what is expected of them, 
there is a fair chance that the com- 


have 


means of our 


pany will get it. Conversely, when 
company handled by 
some vague vacillating quasi-secre- 
tive formula, it is only natural for 
the employees to strike out on their 
own and do things by the method 


affairs are 
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thought to be best. Control over 
production is impossible if the “why” 
and the “where” and the “how” and 
the “who” and the “when” of pro 
duction are not explained in def 
nite unmistakable terms 

Most employees (clerical employ- 
ees) have orderly minds—their edu- 
cation and training have been pointed 
in that direction—they like to be able 
to see ahead and know what makes 
the “things tick.”” Work-load dis- 
tribution, salary administration, 
methods, rules and regulations (that 
are enforced), responsibilities, and 
authority, are some of the things 
that are important to them. As they 
move up in the organization to 
supervisory and management posi 
tions, they forget the ad- 
vantages of definiteness because they 


soon 


(the employees) observe less defi- 
niteness of assignment and authority 
in the upper levels of positions than 
in the lower levels. 

Management is reluctant to com- 
mit itself to a definite program on 
the false assumption that no com- 
mitment will leave them flexible to 
meet changing conditions. This at- 
titude is entirely wrong. The best 
managed companies are those that 
have defined all positions from the 
top down. Written policies, stand- 
ard procedures and definite rela- 
tionships in an organization do not 
render it the reverse 
Management can give more 
attention to the problems of ad- 


less flexible 
is true. 


ministration, organization develop- 
ment and control when its attention 
is not diverted by the daily necessity 
of interpretation of procedures and 
settlement of disputes concerning 
authority and responsibility. 


Types of Manuals 


there are three basic 
types of manuals. In 


Technically 
smaller com- 
manuals are 
manuals for 
In large or- 
ganizations the manuals may be sub- 


some of these 


into 


panies 
combined single 


purposes of simplicity. 


divided into many sections 

The most common type of manual 
is the one that covers rules, regula- 
privileges and _ institutional 
data. This is called the “employees 
handbook.” Industrial organiza- 
tions that use the “employees hand- 


tions, 


(Continued 


n page 72) 
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UNALLOCATED LOSS 


ARIOUS methods for dis- 
tributing unallocated loss ex- 
pense have been studied by 

our organization the past 

decade, and we currently are using 

a formula that is relatively simple yet 

sufficiently accurate for most pur 

The formula can be used to 


over 


poses. 
determine unallocated loss expenses 
by risk, producer, state, line of in- 


surance, company, policy period, ac= 


cident period, and calendar period. 
It also can be used to distribute un- 
allocated loss expense payments, un- 
allocated loss expense reserves, OT 
unallocated loss expenses incurred. 

As might be expected, a formula 
having this degree of utility involves 
deliberate compromises between the 
desire for simplicity and the desire 
for accuracy. 


Expense About Equal 


In our organization, virtually all 
accidents wherever incurred are ad 
justed by salaried employees. Our 
studies of the unallo 
cated loss expense work and expense 


incidence of 


showed about half of it to be asso- 


ciated with the original recording 
and investigation of the accident, 
and the remainder to be associated 


subsequent payment and 
As is to be expected, it 


with its 
settlement. 
found that 
considerably 


investigated cases 
costly than 


was 
are more 
are non-investigated cases. It further 
found that there is a 


was while 


definite tendency for actual dollars 
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J. A. MILLS 

Vice President, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
of unallocated loss expense to in- 
crease as the size of the individual 
ratio of unallo- 
cated loss « xpense to amount of loss 


loss increases, the 
decreases as the size of the loss in 
creases 

The cost of original recording and 
found to 
differ materially between lines of in- 
Under 
some lines nearly all cases are in- 
whereas under others 
those above a certain severity 
are investigated, and some lines in- 
volve more 


investigation work was 


surance and types of cases. 


vestigated, 
only 


considerably clerical 


work than others 
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EXPENSE 


Our claim identification 
segregates cases by line and type of 
We utilized the results of our 
study of claim office costs to deter- 


mine the average original recording 


system 


case. 


time and cost, and the average in- 
vestigation time and cost per case 
under line 
Through this means, we were able 
to develop a constant charge per 
line and type of case. When these 
constants are applied against the 
number of cases reported under each 


each and type of case 


line and type of case, they produce 
the expected cost of performing the 
original recording and investigation 
work. 


Annual Adjustment 


During a period of time when 
wage levels are increasing or de- 
creasing, the cost per hour of per- 
forming clerical and adjusting opera- 
tions will change accordingly. Con- 
sequently, the constant cost per case 
must be increased or decreased from 
time to time to keep it in tune with 
actual hourly costs. Unless changes 
are sizeable, an annual adjustment 
will suffice. 

Since the number of cases by line 
and type is determinable by risk, 
producer, state, line, company, policy 
period, accident period, and calendar 
period, it follows that almost any 
distribution of the expected cost of 
perforn ing the original recording 
and investigation work can be de- 

Continued on page 68) 
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Another TBM 407... 
ELECTRIC DECIMAL TABULATION! 


95,000. 
2/500 .0¢ 
$ 172,500. 


$ 500,000. 
$ 672,500.00 





$ 228,000.00 





$1, 300,000.00 
(116,000.00) 
400, 000 .00 

ih, 000.00 

300, 000.00 


00 $ 250,000.00 
00 


500,000.00 
_151,750.00 
$ 901,750.00 
$1,574,250.00 





$2, 112,000.00 
——————— 





Here it is! IBM Electric Decimal Tabula- 
tion! Statistical typing is now as simple and 
fast as straight typing. Columns of figures 
from hundreds of millions down to cents can 
be typed more quickly and easily. 

All the typist does is read the figure, 
touch a tab key, list the amount. Thousands 





of extra motions are saved every day. The 
result is less expenditure of energy, less ex- 
penditure of money and time. 

Hundreds of these machines are now in 
use across the country. Increasing deliveries 
are being made as rapidly as quality pro- 
duction permits. 


590 Madison Ave., Now York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
Electric Decimal Tabulation. 








INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS MACHINES 


Company —___ 


Address. 
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Loss Expense—from page 66 


termined by means of this portion 
of the loss expense formula. 

The remaining half of our unallo- 
cated loss expense, which, as stated 
before, we have found to be incurred 
during the payment and settlement 
processes, is distributed as a per 
centage of the dollars of losses paid. 
This is not strictly correct, because 
the number of payments entering 
into the disbursement of a stipulated 
amount has a bearing on the time 
and cost of processing the amount. 
However, it is impossible to pre- 
dict with accuracy the number of 
payments that will be involved in 
effecting the settlement of compen- 
sation and other multiple-payment 
cases and, consequently, we decided 
to ignore this refinement. We did 
this because we wanted a formula 
that would be equally practical on 
reserves and payments. We also 
were influenced in making this de- 
cision by the fact that the number of 
payments is not readily available 
on individual risks and some of the 
other units for which distributions 
were desired. 


The constant per case and the 
constant per dollar of loss was 
charted in relation to the determined 
actual cost of servicing the average 
loss of various sizes. The formula 
cost line approximated the actual, 
but it was not a perfect fit. A more 
accurate formula could have been ob 
tained by using a constant per case, 
a constant per payment, a constant 
per investigation, and a constant per 
dollar of loss. 

It is self-evident that the dollars 
of losses are available for risks, pro- 
ducers, states, lines, companies, 
policy periods, accident periods, and 
calendar periods. Consequently, the 
part of the formula designed to dis- 
tribute the cost of payment and 
settlement work lends itself to the 
minute distributional requirements 
of the insurance business. Although 
the part of the formula representing 
the cost of payment and settlement 
work represents the product of the 
time and hourly costs involved, it 
has not been necessary to adjust it 
for changes in hourly rates of pay, 
because on most casualty lines there 
has been close correlation of the in- 
crease in cost per payment and in- 





EQUIPMENT ... 
INVESTIGATE THE 


are not obsolete . . 


full information 





. +» YOU ARE THINKING OF TRADING IN YOUR PRESENT 
DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


. +» YOU ARE THINKING OF BUYING NEW ACOUSTIC DiC- 
TATING EQUIPMENT 


++» YOU ARE THINKING OF BUYING NEW ELECTRONIC 


PARAMOUNT Iplrante ae 


Your present fine equipment can include the one money saving feature 
found only in the most expensive new machines . . . electronic record- 
ing of the finest quality available . . . reproduction of amazing quality 
and fidelity. It's now yours at moderate cost. 

As dictating equipment specialists we know that the machines you have 
- your cylinders are not obsolete! Equipped with 


the NEW PARAMOUNT Electronic Recorder, they will: 


® Record at least as well as any machine currently on the 
market ... give you years of trouble free service. 
© Effect definite savings that will offset the cost of unit 
installation in a few months. 
Write today for @ Reduce to a minimum the nervous tension and resulting 


absenteeism of transcribing secretaries. 

ACCURATE CYLINDER TRANSCRIBING SERVICE 
154 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 

S. Berl, Proprietor 


FIRST! 


Tel.: Rector 2-1882 











crease in costs per hour of per- 
forming payment and _ settlement 
work. 


The aggregate loss expenses de- 
termined by formula have differed 
from the actual by less than 5% in 
each of the years we have employed 
the formula, and the actual total 
developed by the accounting de- 
partment can readily be distributed 
proportionately. 


Expected Cost 


In distributing unallocated loss ex- 
pense reserves, the estimated num- 
ber of incurred but unreported losses 
(under each line and type of case) 
times the constant produces the ex- 
pected cost of the original recording 
and investigation work, whereas the 
selected payment ratio applied to the 
aggregate dollars of reserves (re- 
ported plus incurred but unreported ) 
produces the expected cost of the 
subsequent payment and settlement 
work. Since this information is 
available by calendar period, acci- 
dent period, and policy period, it 
follows that the formula can be used 
to distribute unallocated loss ex- 
pense by period as well as classifi- 
cation. 

The empirical formula that must 
be used to distribute unallocated loss 
expense by policy year for schedule 
“P” purposes is no doubt familiar 
to most of my readers. A formula 
developed along the lines of the one 
just described would produce a dis- 
tinctly more accurate policy vear dis- 
tribution in the case of rapidly grow- 
ing or rapidly retrogressing com- 
panies. 

Such a formula will produce a 
quick and reasonably accurate dis- 
tribution of unallocated loss expense 
for expense exhibit purposes both 
for primary and secondary lines. 

Some companies allocate to indi- 
vidual claims part of their unallo- 
cated loss expense, such as traveling 
expenses. A formula like the one 
described can be modified so it will 
provide a distribution of the residual 
unallocated loss expenses 

Obviously, the accuracy of the end 
results obtained by formula methods 
such as described herein can be no 
greater than in the time and cost 
studies made by the individual 
company. 
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“How can this book on safes 
help me write more business next month?” 


Here’s how: 


BY KNOWING YOUR SAFES AND CHESTS... you can write 
more coverage and broader coverage for your 
clients—and save them money in the bargain! A 
Mosler burglary-resistive chest, for instance, saves 
up to 70% of the burglary rate on Mercantile 
premiums... up to 50% on Money and Securities 
Broad Form premiums. 


BY RECOMMENDING MOSLER EQUIPMENT whenever you 
find inadequate protection, you can cut your loss- 
ratio and let yourself in for contingent commis- 
sions. And, by making every insured a better risk, 
you save yourself loss-claim headaches. 


It's Goop Business—good will-building business—to 
know your safes and chests. And to help you build 
the good will that results in more productive leads 
and prospects—to help you write more business— 
Mosler has prepared a new edition of the informa- 
tive booklet, “The Meaning of the Labels.” Why 
not write for your FREE copy, right now ... . while 
you're thinking about it? 


” Mosler Safe “”” 
SINCE ee 


& 


Mosler “A” Label Record Safe with built-in money 
chest for combined protection against fire and burg- 
lary. Mosler equipment bears the mark of approval 
of The Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 


World's largest builders of safes and vaults... Mosler 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Ft. Knox and the 
famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at 
Hiroshima. 


. 
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HAMILTON, OHIO 


The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dep't. BN-7 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me my FREE copy of the new edition of “The Meaning 
of the Labels.” 


NAME........... 


ADDRESS 


GV. ccccccccccccececs : eee STATE.... 














Opportunity Program—trom page 63 
management to establish and main 
tain an adequate employee relations 
program had resulted in strife and 
unfortunately m instances, m 
strikes. One employer admitted hav 


some 


ing devoted too much time to public 
relations and not enough to employee 
relations. 


He now realizes the im 


wortance of a balanced program 
l S 


Personal Relationship 


Isn't it obvious that even though 
the unions negotiate for employees, 
the personal relationship between 
employer and employee must be 
maintained and the 
ployee must understand the over-all 
picture of organization. What 
it does. How it does it \nd who 
benetits therefrom 

In the Baltimore experiment, a 
man who had had previous personnel 
experience, employed at a 
salary for approximately 
three months. He made it a point 


above all em 


his 


was 


modest 


to discuss the program thoroughly 
with the president or one of the 
top executives designated for the 


purpose, tft course there were in 


stances where little or no interest 
was aroused. It was apparent. in 
some of these instances that there 


was no desire to spend time and 
money on such a project. 
well be understood, these firms had 


\s may 


practically no employee good will. 
The local insurance agent in cc 


operation with his local Chamber of 
Commerce can sell the idea with spe 
cial emphasis where it is needed 


Fine Business Stationery 
is Watermarked 


ge) @ ata 


COTTON-FIBER PAPER 


FOR THE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 


on Fox River 


Soy it 


will always be there! Cotton-fiber assures per 


otton-fiber paper, and it 
monence for policies, special settlements, office 


forms, all vital correspondence. Hardest file 


handling hardly shows. Stays white for years 

has thot currency-feel that mokes an impres 
sion of stability. Ask your printer for bond, 
onion skin, of ledger samples or write 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORP., Appleton, Wisconsin 
Makers of fine papers since 1883 





As a result everyone profits. The 
employer, the employees, and the 
community at large 


Let's mobilize the greatest sales 
force in this country and do the 
job now hefore it is too late! 





TYPEWRITER DRAWING 





"Office Lovely!" 
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CONTROL REPORTS 


NSURANCE management could 
pala give greater attention 
to research and control reports in 
planning and checking 
KX. J. Moorhead, executive vice presi- 
dent, United States Life Insurance 
Company, told the Life 
(;ffice Management Association. 


pré gress, 


recently 


\ basic error in the strategy of 
the business stems from the practice 
of viewing statistics primarily as 
data for the annual statement, and 
remains 
annual 


“priceless information 
hidden 


ment doesn’t require it,” Mr. Moor- 


because the state 


head said. Among the 


suggestions 
made by him for improvement were 
1. Abandon 


comparisons with “last year to date.’ 


“this vear to date” 


2. Cease mixing things that don't 
mix—such as term and endowments ; 


first year annual premiums and 


single premiums. 
3. Simplify statements to man 
agement. 


ea Jevelop 


such devices as having 


pride in- statement 
making by 
them signed by the persons making 
them 

5. Possibly set up a projected set 
of estimates at the start of the vear 
and report periodically on trend re 
lated to these forecasts 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


| eae ANCE 


do well to set aside tunds to assist 


companies would 
young men and women in their em 
ploy t Letter 
practical and cultural education and 


» obtain and higuer 


training than their means or circum 
stances of their employment make 
possible, L.. B. Cuyler, vice president 
in charge of the personnel depart 
ment, The National City Bank ot 
New York, told the Life Office Man 
agement Association recently 

Mr. Cuyler stated that 
more than twenty years ago recog 


his bank 


nized the importance of such a pro 
gram for young employees who had 
\s a 
result there was set up The National 


only a high school education 


City Foundation to carry on this 
work. Mr. Cuyler is managing di 
rector of the Foundation. 

“It is a fine investment,” said 


Mr. Cuyler, “and every 
would do well to spend some money 
in this direction, whether it set up 
a Foundation as the agency or 
whether it appropriated funds for 
the purpose. It the 
Foundation stands that is 
best in this country of ours, for a 
individualism still 
challenges those forces in the world 


company 


seems to 
for all 


me 


rugged which 
which are setting class against class, 
which discourage individual initia- 
tive and which disregard the divine 
dignity of the individual soul. I will 
go so far as to say that our Founda 
tion does much to set the tone of our 
whole approach to personnnel ad 
ministration and its spirit is present 
throughout our entire organization.” 


6. Streamline  statements—elimi- 


nate cents, reduce decimal places on 


percentages, periodically check on 


value of reports to warrant their 
continuance, 

7. Secure summaries from cre 
ators of the statistics as the best 


authorities on what the figures mean 

&. Use more inter-company com 
parisons. 

\nother suggestion made by Mr. 
Moorhead was that charts be used 
more extensively in presenting sta 
quick 
‘Control reports are the instruments 
by which we plot our course,” he 
concluded, “and therefore should be 
given thoughtful attention.” 


tistics, for understanding 
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Which pile of work was written 


on R OYA ® Electric? 


The bigger pile, of course! 


For Royal Electric speeds up any kind of office work 
immeasurably. 


You can increase letter writing... turn out more in- 
voices... increase stencil production . . . free typing personnel 
for other work. 

Learn about these and other cost-cutting possibilities now! 
Find out how Royal Electric can bring office costs down. 


Royal Electric is the long-preferred Royal Standard with 
power added. Like the Royal Standard, it is made by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. Royal makes 
the finest, most rugged, most dependable writing machines 
ever built. They stay on the job longer . . . less time out for 
repairs. 

Hint to management: Want to raise morale among your 
typing people? Get Royal Electrics. They virtually banish 
operator fatigue! 


STANDARD Q y ELECTRIC 


Made by the World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 





SEND IN COUPON NOW! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 29 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 


I would like a copy of the brochure, 
describing the Royal Electric 
NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 








Around the Office—from page 65 


book” type of manual try to make 
the booklet attractive—they explain 
the advantages of employment in a 

(and sometimes in 
These booklets have 
catchy names such as: “Let’s Go to 
Work”; “All in a Day's Work”; 
“You and Your Job”; “A Day with 
Blank Company.’ Some other com- 
panies have more conservative titles 
ior the booklets such as, “Employ- 
ment Policies at the Blank Com- 
pany.” 


certaim company 
an industry ) 


| would recommend that a little 
showmanship be used in the manual. 
Use plenty of pictures and illustra 
tions and bring a little humor into 
the manual. It makes it more read- 
able and helps sell the policies. These 
employee handbook manuals are 
frequently used by vocational coun- 
selors in the high schools. They 
(the manuals) can be useful in at- 
tracting young persons into an in- 
dustry and into specific companies. 

The employees handbook is given 
to every new employee. The ma- 
terial usually covers such things as: 
Employee benefits in group life in- 


surance, hospitalization, medical and 
surgical benefit policies, retirement 
income insurance (assuming that 
such benefits are available), vaca- 
clubs, office 


tion plan, 


hours, rules for conduct (if any, and 


employee 


there should be), rest periods, pay 
periods, and a comprehensive story 
of the 
history and some details of opera- 
tions. 


company, its services, its 


Procedures Manuals 


The next type of manual and also 
next in common use is the “operat 
ing manual” or “procedures manual.” 


This manual should cover such 
things as: the flow of work (flow 
charts by major routines) ; the de- 


partmental organization (organiza- 
tion chart); job analysis for each 
position ( showing job title, class and 
grade, and a desc ription of the job) ; 
a detailed description of the pro- 
cedure to be followed on each job, 
including sample forms and _ their 
distribution. 

The procedures manual, in my 
opinion, is a “must” for industry. 
In large organizations having several 
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distinction 
and quality 
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IT ISN'T SURPRISING —THAT PRINTERS SAY RISINC!? 


If you have a stationery problem take 
it to your printer. He handles paper 
every day and can solve your problem 
with one word - Rising. 





ee 
Rising Bond 

e@ is 25% rag 

@ comes in 4 weights 

e@ is¢vailable in white and 5 
colors 

e has envelopes in 6 sizes 

e And has an excellent printing 
surface for engraving, lithog- 
raphy, gravure or letterpress 
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He knows how this superb paper acts 
under all conditions. And will unhesi- 
tatingly recommend Rising Bond for 
letterheads and forms. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW 
-+-GO TO AN EXPERT! 


e °@ 
Rising Papers 
1SK YOUR PRINTER 
--»-HE KNOWS PAPER 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


specialized departments and divi- 
sions, it is customary to issue a series 
of procedure manuals covering cer 
tain phases of the business such as: 
(1) Personnel procedure manual 

this the 
selecting, employing and recording 
the history of an 
ployee, including subsequent changes 


describes procedures tor 


vocational em 
in the employee's status and pay 
rate 

(2) Purchasing procedure manual 
this describes the procedures to be 
followed in requisitioning, ordering, 
and storing stationery, supplies and 
office equipment. It describes what 
is standard in the stock, how much 
to order, the approvals necessary 
and all the details involved in pur 
chasing. 

(3) Procedures for processing the 
issuance of new policies, renewals, 
changes in coverage through riders, 
writing policies, computing premi- 
ums, etc. This manual 
the step by step details in 
various procedures. 


describes 
the 


(4) Correspondence manual—here 
is a dandy. Why more companies 
do not use correspondence manuals 
is one of life’s mysteries. Letters 
cost money and reflect the character 
of an organization ; yet, all of us are 
not experts in “turning a 
phrase.” It interests me to observe 
that one of the best correspondence 
manuals that I have seen was issued 
and used by an insurance company. 
The correspondence manual should 
include: list of technical and trade 
names used in an industry or busi- 
ness, suggestions for letter composi- 
tion, ideas for conserving time in 
dictation, suggestions as “how to 
properly dictate’ (we all need this), 
mailing addresses for branch offices 
and agents with whom frequent cor- 


nice 


respondence is had, use of window 
envelopes to save typing, suggested 
form paragraphs for repetitive, but 
personalized correspondence. 

The National Office Management 
Association has recommended for 
years a “simplified letter” which (in 
brief) leaves off the “Dear Sir,” 
the “Yours Cordially,” shows the 
subject of the letter for ease of filing 
(also only one subject covered in 
each letter) and aligns the date, 
name, address, subject and sender’s 
signature from the left hand margin 
Here is a condensed version of a 
type of simplified letter. 
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By eliminating punctuation in the 
name and address (not the letter) 
and use of window envelopes, and 
elimination of the opening “Dear 
Sir” and the closing “Yours truly,” 
typing volume can be increased by 
as much as 20%. 


Chicago Illinois 

20 July 1951 

Mr. Guy Fergason 

330 S Wells St. 

Chicago 6 Illinois 

Subject: Use of Office Manuals 
Your July article covering us: 
and development of manuals 
bla bla bla was enjoyed 
very much, Congratulations 
John E. Doe. 


The third type of manual is the 
statistical and financial 
often called the “report to the em 
ployees.” Employees should be kept 
informed as to company operations 

it makes them part of a team. Op 
erations, however, have to be ex 
plained. You either accept or you do 
not accept the thesis that information 
breeds closer cooperation. If you do 
accept it, the report to the employees 
will be used—if you don’t accept it, 
skip this paragraph. 


manual, 


How to Make a Manual 


There are three steps to be fol- 
lowed in making a manual. These 
steps are: 

(1) Notify the employees that the 
manual is to be prepared and solicit 
their cooperation. The manual is for 
their use. 

(2) Talk to department managers 
about the manual and get their sug- 
gestions. The departmental man- 
agers are the ones who will collect 
and correct the data so their help is 
necessary. 

(3) Include the following items in 
the manual (large companies will 
have separate manuals for each de- 
partment or operation). 

a/Flow charts for major routines 
b/Job studies for each job in each 
department covered by the manual 
c/Samples of all forms and their use 
d/Organization charts (for the en- 
tire company as well as for each de- 
partment. 

e/Index as to the contents of the 
manual for ease of finding informa- 
tion. 
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ue if IS ALL WE ASK 


No. X 133 Re 


Here's an executive 


. after that, chances are 
whatever you're sitting on 
now will seem out-moded! 
We have literature to send 
you, and phrases that tell 
you, how SIKES EXECU- 
TIVE POSTURE CHAIRS 
bring all-day working com- 
fort. Yowll be convinced 
for sure, though, when you 
sit in one! So drop a post- 
card today to 30 Churchill 
St.. Buffalo 7, N. Y., for 
the name of our dealer in 
your city. He'll be glad 
to bring you a SIKES POs. 
TURE CHAIR to try 
that’s how our sales 
made! 


are 


posture chair that doesn't 


mote you do anything. You sit as you please, 
but comfort is assured, cumulative fatique pre 


vented,—because of 
Seat, Kradl-Tilt back, 
and upholstery. Your 
fitted to youl 


SIKES furniture 


The SIKES COMPANY, 
30 Churchill St. 


patented 


personal 


Incorporated 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Fixed-Floating 
and luxurious dimensions 
chair,—custom- 


COIKEY) 





The last suggestion deals with the 
availability of the manuals—each 
employee should have copies of those 
manuals which pertain to his work. 
Don’t bury them in the safe—use 
them. 


The complaint that “it is too much 
work to keep them (manuals) up to 
date” leaves me cold. Manuals do 
not create changes in methods, but 
they do accentuate changes which 
are made. How can you keep your 
employees informed of changes ex- 
cept by a planned procedure that is 
definite. Far too often the lack of 
knowledge creates misinterpreta- 
tions. One of my friends told me 
that he got more information about 
his company out of trade journals 
than he did from management. 





VACATION ' 


Little bank roll, ere we part, 

Let me hug you to my heart; 

All the year I've clung to you— 
I've been faithful, you've been true! 
Little bank roll, in a day, 

You and | will start away 

To a good vacation spot— 

I'll come back, but you will not. 











RIBBONWRITER CORP. 
AGAIN ACTIVE 


HE Ribbonwriter Corporation 
"T which manufactures a_type- 
writer attachment designed to elimi- 
nate the use of carbon paper by 
substituting ribbon copies has been 
reactivated with management 
and new policies. Under the direc 
tion of president E. R. Vreeland 
attachments are now being produced 
for use on Royal, Remington, Under 
wood and Smith-Corona machines 
and distribution is being 
throughout the United States. 
The ribbons made by the old com 
pany produced legible copies for 
from forty to fifty letters. The re 
activated company claims that it has 
developed a ribbon that will pro- 
duce clear and easy-to-read copies 
for over two hundred letters. In 
addition to the ribbon for making 
one original and two copies, there 
has been developed a ribbon for 
making one original and one copy 
The two ribbons can be used inter- 
changeably according to the number 
of copies that are desired. 


new 


made 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be hed without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SERVICES 
1. Card File 25. Composing 62. Accounting System 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 127. Filing Systems 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 63. Fire Protection 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 64. Office Planning 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 115. Photocopying 
6. Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric 65. Record System 
7. Rotary 31. Typewriter, Manual 66. Sales Incentives 
8. Stencil 128. Salvage Services 
133. Tabulating Card MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
9. Visible 32. Addressing 
10. Wooden 33. Checkwriting SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
34. Dictating 68. Business Forms 
ey — 35 Intercommunication 69. Duplicating Supplies 
i+ aoe 36. Stapling 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
12° Folders 37. Paper Fastening 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
13. Index Tabs 72. Loose Leaf Books & 
14. Supports OFFICE ACCESSORIES Systems 
; 38. Ash Trays & Stands 73. Marking Devices 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 105. Bulletin Boards 75. Paper Perforators 
15. Adding 39. Cash Boxes 76. Pens 
16. Billing 40. Chair Cushions 77. Pencils 
17. Bookkeeping 41. Currency Trays 78. Pencil Sharpeners 
: 18. Calculating = — —— 81. Staple Removers 
109. Payroll 43. Desk Pads . 
19. Tabulating 44. Desk Trays SUPPLIES, TVYPEWRITLA 
45. Drawer Trays 82. Cleaning Material 
20. Dating Stamps 47. Name Plates 85. Justifier 
21. Envelope Sealers 48. Pen & Ink Sets 86. Line Indicator 
22. Mail Openers 49. Waste Baskets 87. Pads 
23. Postal Meters 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
18 —e a pg jo TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
a . Air Conditioners 
106. Time Stamp Si. Sockhesses + cone Saver 
52. Cabinets 92. Index 
53. Chairs 94. Silencer 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS | 134. Costumers 95. Stands 
78 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 55. Fluorescent Lighting MISCELLANEOUS 
Please forward plete information 108. Incandescent Lighting 131. Accident Diagraming 
and prices on the items checked 56. Matched Suites 132. Advertising Blotters 
fie Me eee 37. Sates 116. Advertising Specialties 
emer” 89. Stands, Typewriter 103. Birthday Cards 
rn reieresens Seaaienme 38. Stools 130. Building Evaluation 
No. -- -- Ne. -.------- 59. Tables 117. Display Material 
Me. ... Ne. -——----- 60. Wardrobes 97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
Other --- ------------—-— | PAPER 104. Greeting Cards 
Ano FE ES 119. Card Index 99. Leather Goods 
120. Duplicator 114. Policy Wallets 
Firm Name __--- a 70. Envelopes 10G. Promotional Gifts 
Attention of Parte 135. Labels 107. Recording Door Lock 
i ae ae wei 121. Letterhead 126. Short Rate Calculators 
ies Abtien 122. Policy 101. Silencer for Dictating 
. : Silt 123. Ledger Machines 
nD = nvevem pennant ener en ne Cea 124. Thin (Copy) 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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RECORDER UNIT 


N ELECTRONIC recorder 
Aunt has been developed by the 
Paramount Dictating Machine Cor 
poration to convert acoustical re 
cording equipment into an electronic 
recorder. The complete kit includes 
a microphone, an electronic recorder 
producer with play-back mechanism 
and an amplifier. It can be simply 
installed with the use of only 
driver and becomes an integral part 
of the machine in 


a screw 


which it is in 


RECEIVES FELLOWSHIP 
AWARD 


Hk National Office 
i, = nt Association's 
“Fellowship Award for Achieve 
ment” awarded to Mrs. Mabel 
L.. Criss, director of personnel and 
planning for the Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident 
Omaha and first vice president of the 
United Benefit Life 
pany. Mrs. Criss is the 
to receive the fellowship in the eight 


Manage 
1950-51 


Was 


Association of 


Insurance Com 
first woman 


een years it has been awarded 
is the 
the association can 
It is presented an 
whose outstanding 


The award highest honor 
confer on one 
of its members. 
nually “to those 


accomplishment in office manage 
ment was followed by promotion and 
advancement into higher realms not 
only in the recipient’s company but 
also in his community.” 

Che award was presented to Mrs. 
Criss by Walter Fuller, chairman of 
the board of the Curtis Publishing 


Company. Mr. Fuller was the first 


in 1934. The 
international org: 
further the art ind 
Chere 


association itscil is a 

inmization striving to 
pertect and 
ment 


science Of office manage 


cities otf 


re chapters in the leading 


the United States. | ngland and the 


countries with a 


15,000. office 


Scandinavian 
membership of about 
managers and personnel directors 
Very Mrs 
Criss is a member of the Omaha City 


active in Civic affairs, 


Planning Committee. She is on the 
Committee for Omaha's 
Memorial Hospital, fot 
several years served as cl 
the Omaha 
Board 


Building 

Children’s 
airman of 
Chest 
active in the Women’s 


Community 


and 1s 


stalled. The conversion unit is ap- 
plied only to the dictating machine, NOMA member to receive the fel- 
1 


the transcriber remaining as it is lowship 


Division of the Omaha Chamber of 


following its establishment Commerce 


fhe SAFE WAY... 
to CLEAN or SPONGE 
with flammable Liquids 


- JUSTRITE 
DISPENSING 
cS PLUNGER CANS 


BESTS 
WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


Best's Weekly News Digest (Fire, Cas- 
valty, General or Life) on your desk 


each Monday morning—a review of all 


* FAST 
* SAFE 
* EASY 


happenings of importance in the insur- 


ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 


rate and authoritative. 


Eliminate spilling and evaporation when clean- 
ing or sponging with flammable liquids. 
Heavy terne plate and brass construction for 
added safety. Easily and quickly filled or 
cleaned. Easy downward pressure on pan dis- 
penses required amount of liquid—can be 
yay Prevents waste. Reduces fire hazards. 
qt.. % gal. and 1 gal. sizes. Approved by 


D ioe Mutuals. 
oO f bb 
~3 ss eaamae ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


J USTARITE Beaeene 


Write Dept. BIN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


$7.50 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 
Casualty and Goneral 


T 
A 
i 
T 
E 
a 


75 Fulton Street New York 38, N. Y. 


2061 N. Southport Ave. 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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Safety—from page 52 


States public has yet to be properly 
sold before the storm. 


A Powder Keg 


Man, in modernizing his build- 
ings, makes them a veritable powder 
keg of potential danger during a 
thunderstorm. Pipes, wires, and all 
metal fixtures are perfect conductors 
for this violent force of nature, and 
the more they are used, the greater 
is the risk with unprotected property. 

Lightning rods today are not the 
tall spindles ornamented with glass 
balls that you sometimes see on 
farm buildings. They are short 
metal points all connected to cables 
that lead down the 
buildings and go into the ground 
deep enough to contact soil that is 
permanently moist. All metal fix- 
tures are bonded to this lightning 
rod system. A lightning protection 
system does not keep lightning from 
striking the building, but if lightning 
does strike on a properly rodded 
building, the system carries the cur- 
rent harmlessly to the ground with- 
out fire or other damage. 


sides of the 


Proper Installation - 


It is essential for property owners 
to select a reliable lightning pro- 
tection service. The proper installa- 
tion of lightning protection equip- 
ment requires technical knowledge, 
training and experience. Do not 
attempt to install lightning protec- 
tion yourself or let anyone but a 
qualified installer undertake the 
work of protecting your building. A 
faulty lightning protection system 
can prove more hazardous in a 
storm than no system at all. 








WHAT IS LIGHTNING? 


A lightning bolt is an avalanche of 
electrons. Physicists think “plasma” of 
lightning (the stuff of which it is 
made) is a mixture of excited nega- 
tive electrons plus positive ions. An 
odd chain of events begins when the 
potential between the negative charge 
in the cloud and the positive in the 
ground reaches a sparking point. First 
a tiny leader stroke appears; this faint 
flash probes its way down in a series 
of dart-like strokes, each going a 
little further until finally it touches 
the earth. The effect when the tiny 
leader stroke reaches the earth is like 
a fuse which burns into a giant fire- 
cracker. An intense illumination ap- 
pears to spring skyward. This may be 
partly an optical illusion. Physicists do 
not yet know which way the current 
flows. 

After the first flash, the fine leader 
stroke reappears. It is followed by the 
second flash which is usually smaller 
than the first main flash. This bolt is 
thicker than average, in rare cases 
being up to 6 inches wide. Twenty 
flashes or more may occur in the 
space of a second or so with the 
leader stroke reappearing before 
each flash. The average bolt though 
only flashes twice. 

The lightning may be red, blue, 
white or green in color. The thunder 
is caused by sound waves from the 
expanding air. Concussion from the 
flash can blow a man's hat off at a 
distance of 20 feet. 

A lightning bolt converts oxygen in- 
to ozone, the odor of which may be 
detected. Lightning helps crops by 
producing 100,000,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen yearly. The voltage of light- 
ning is unknown but estimates run from 
20,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 volts, far 
higher than can be generated in any 
man-made power equipment. The cur- 
rent also is enormous. In a severe stroke 
it may reach 150,000 amperes enough 
to light up 150,000 100-Watt light 
bulbs. The flashes may last in a bright 
channel for as long as 1.6 seconds. 
They may be up to five miles in 
height with a temperature attained of 
between 7,000 and 15,000 degrees. 
The leader strokes move quite slowly 
from 1/100th to 1/1,000th of the 
speed of light (186,000 miles a 
second). The main flashes are faster 
being about one-tenth the speed of 
light. Branches occur only with the 
first flash. 








Improvements or changes to a 
building may also make a lightning 
protection system ineffective. A 
property owner should notify the 
installer when such changes are 
made. Most reliable dealers include 
periodic inspections in their service 
to their clients. 

Most insurance companies ask that 
a lightning protection installation 
bear an Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Master Label, which provides for in 
spection of the materials at the fac 
tory and field inspection of com 
pleted installation. 
the fire insurance premium is re- 
duced on buildings that are protected 
by a Master Labeled system. 


In many cases, 


Lightning today is still making 
fools of a lot of people. We must 
recognize lightning as a leading scav- 
enger of and take 
steps to wipe it out. Take advantage 


our resources 


of the vast amount of research on 
lightning, which has been conducted 
in recent years, by having your 
buildings inspected and_ protected 
only by an expert and reliable dealer 
and you will have every right to 
enjoy that great feeling of security 
which properly installed lightning 
protection system has to offer you. 
Additional information from the 
United Lightning Protection Associ- 
ation, Inc., 404 Jefferson Building, 


Syracuse 2, New York. 


TEXAS HAILSTORM 


N INSURED loss of $500,000 

is estimated as the result of a 
hailstorm which struck the resi- 
dential area of Abilene, Texas. Ac- 
companied by strong winds and a 
six-inch rainfall the storm de- 
molished many roofs causing about 
2,000 claims averaging $250 each 
after application of the deductible. 
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MEN OF SCIENCE — In modern, well equipped Laboratories, 
are being solved problems of conservation in industry, agricul- 
ture and life itself. Through the miracles of chemistry we have - 
progressed greatly. Our Country owes much to these Scientists. 
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MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


HE National Board of Fire 

Underwriters reports that fires 
during May destroyed American 
property with an estimated value of 
$58,7 744,000 This is a decrease of 
0.04% from losses of $58,765,000 
reported for May, 1950, and a de 
crease of 6.7% from losses of $62,- 
965,000 reported for \pril, 1951 

Losses for the five months of 1951 
now total $331,038,000, an increase 
of 6.8% over the first five months of 
1950. 

These reported losses under fire 
insurance policies include an allow 
ance for uninsured and unreported 
losses 

\ comparative table of fire losses 
follows 


1949 1950 
June . $ 51,787,400 $ 57,116,000 
July . 49,592,000 52,980,000 
August 50,150,000 49,878,000 
September 49,678,000 45.922 000 
October 48,914,000 49,953,000 
November 53,116,000 55.790.000 
December 67,279,000 66,820,000 

1950 1951 
January 58,823,000 68,686,000 
February 58,340,000 69,136,000 
March 72,468,000 71,507,000 
April 61,605,000 62,965,000 
May 58,765,000 58,744,000 


Totals $680,517,000 $709,497,000 


For July, 1951 
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LEGISLATION TO CONTEST LEVY 


LTHOUGH there will be re- HE more than five hundred in 

cess studies conducted by the jee companies who have 
legislators, it seems that all the bills been billed a total of $480,000 for 
calling for state funds have been back West Virginia corporation 
defeated in Massachusetts for this taxes are expected to seek a court 
year. Benjamin Priest in his report ruling on the matter. 
as general counsel of the Insurance 
Federation of Massachusetts said GORDON AWARD 
these bills included ones for com- 
pulsory automobile, workmen’s com ILLIAM E. LEBBY. Cali 
pensation and non-occupational dis fornia general agent for th 
ability insurance. The bill modern- Massachusetts Indemnity ¢ ompany, 
izing the standard fire policy has has been awarded the Harold R 
been signed by the governor. The Gordon memorial award by the In 
use of the new form will be manda- ternational Association of Accident 
tory after Jan. 1, 1952. & Health Underwriters. Mr. Lebby 

Both Georgia and West Virginia was one of the originators and is a 

have passed motor vehicle safety re- past vice president of the National 
sponsibility laws, effective in each Association of Accident & Health 
case on July 1. The Ohio legislature Underwriters. He is the author of 
approved a measure calling for the pymerous accident and health sales 
compulsory inspection of automo- articles published in various sales 
biles at least once a year and after magazines, trade journals and news 
every accident papers. 
HENRY DIMLING 


24-hour service—compoanies Harold R. 
accident and health man who has 





The award, given in honor of 
Gordon, is made to the 


CASUALTY — ALL AUTO 
MOBILE — CARGO — made the outstanding contribution 
CAND MARING — TRAILER 

HOMES during the year. It was won in 


West 8th Street 4 
= poh 1a Cal 1949 and 1950 by E. H. O'Connor 
banentssciteenditata deathaan ad and V. J. Skutt, respectively 




















ASSOCIATIONS 


LU TOMOBILE physical dam 

age premiums were estimated 

at $1,225 m Ilion in 1950 as 
against $1,108 1949 by 
I’. J. Priore, United States manager 
of the Ltd 
In his report as president of the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
\ssociation, Mr 
that 80° of that volume 
by the 491 


members or 


nullion im 


Sun Insurance Office, 


’riore estimated 
Was written 
companies which are 
subscribers of the as 
sociation. Ina plea for full recogm 
tion of underwriting judgment and 
of current conditions, h 
stated that “the 


of the dollar with littl 


economi 
rapid depreciat.on 
assurance ol 
coupled with 


Wprovement therein, 


the constantly and rapidly ris’ng 


costs of repairs and replacements, 1s 


likely to spell disaster unless we 
recognize more quickly than sta 
tistics sometimes can reflect, the 
trends created by these rapid 
changes.” Pointing out that there 
are now 50 million motor vehicles 


registered in the United States, Mr. 
that “in the de 


rate and 


Priore cautioned 


termination of premium 
levels, we must alwavs remember the 
importance of preserving the largest 
possible market to the 


public and the assurance of a rea 


insuring 


sonable profit to the underwriter.” 


he insurance industry cannot ex 
yp ct state supery isOry bodies to solve 
its problems and still maimtain con 
trol of the management of its affairs, 
Harold L. Wayne warned the 
bers of the Inland Marine Under 
\ssociation. Mr. Wayne, 


gene ral manager of the as 


mem 


writers 
who is 
sociation, remarked that the rating 
of package policies is one of the 


prime questions to be answered by 


inland marine underwriters. They 
must determine whether there will 
be a composite indivisible rate or 
specihic rates for the component 


coverages of the package 

“In rate reviews, the overall picture 
must be considered both within and 
without the state. Adequate allow 
ance must be made for catastrophes. 
Chere 
mounting costs of doing business as 
as the 


must be recognized — the 


well inflationary period in 


which we find ourselves. Insurance 
Commissioners must recognize the 
scientific 


and the 


impossibility of an exact 


approach to rate making 
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exercise 
of underwriting judgment,” stated 
E. M. manager of the 
outhern department of the Com 
mercial Union Group, in his presi 
dential address to the South-Eastern 
Underwriters “Their 
prime continued, 
“should be the desire to see that the 
public is fully and fairly protected 


necessity for latitude in the 


Ransom, 


Association. 
objective,” he 


and the companies make money, and 
to keep regulation to a minimum. 
Chey should realize that no service 
ours, long 
overcharge as competition will ad 
just the situation. Above all, there 
should be no attempt to 
static situation through a narrow ap 
proach when in our expanding and 


business, such as can 


create a 


rapidly developing economy, flexi 
bility is required.” Noting that the 
problem of acquisition 
costs has grown steadily worse, Mr 
that 
competition is a good thing, but in 
our business by its very nature un- 
restrained competition in the pay 
ment of acquisition costs can only 
result in creating a situation which 
will jeopardize our business. Is it 
not up to the leaders of our business 
to solve this problem rather than to 
admit by inaction their unwillingness 
to do so, thus inviting more govern 
mental regulation?” 

A warning of a fast developing 
commission war in the metropolitan 
New York area last 
month by W. F. Stanz, president 
of the Brooklyn Insurance 
\ssociation. As a solution to the 
problem, Mr. Stanz recommended 


excessive 


Ransom warned “wholesome 


was sounded 


\gents 
the elimination of graded commis 


brokers, revision of the 
overwriting commission to 


sions to 
agents 
to 15% for all five boroughs, and an 
increase in the present minimum fire 
premium from $5 to $10. He singled 
out the automobile fire, theft and 
collision lines as one of the danger 
spots to be watched. 

The biggest question facing acci 
dent and health underwriters is 
whether, and to what extent, their 
business may 1 


e assumed by gov 
ernmental agencies, Jarvis Farley of 
the Massachusetts Indemnity Insur 
ance Company told the 50th anni 
convention of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer 
ence. Mr. Farley, who is the newly 


versary 


MEET 


elected president of the Conference, 
gave the logical answer that privat 
insurers must do such a good job 
of making their disability insurance 
facilities so fully and adequately 
available that there can be no justi 
fiable demand for 


agencies. 


governmental 
He said that part of the 
answer lay in keeping premium 
charges as low as possible which in 
turn meant keeping the expense por 
tion of the premiums as low as pos 
sible. This he thought 
accomplished by 


might be 
higher sales effi 
ciency and improved persistency. 

\ trend agency repre 
sentation of mutual fire and casualty 


toward 


insurance companies was predicted 
by Robert E. Hill, president of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents, at the mid-year 
meeting of that association. One of 
the advantages would be assistance 
in the solution of home office produc 
tion problems arising from man 
power shortages, according to Mr. 
Hill. 

President Harriman A. 
of the Insurance Brokers 
tion of Massachusetts has pointed to 
the failure of the Preferred Accident 
Insurance Company as proof of the 
need of an industry sponsored cen- 
tral fund to guarantee the solvency 
of insurance carriers. He feels that 
the failure of the Preferred will lead 
to a demand for individual state 
security funds of the type maintained 
in New York covering workmen's 
compensation and third party auto 
mobile claimants and thus provide 
an opening wedge for government 
encroachment in the insurance busi- 


Reardon 
Associa- 


ness. 

The threat of compulsory auto 
insurance is imminent and 
serious, J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager of the Association of Casu 
alty and Surety Companies, told the 
Texas Association of Insurance 
\gents. He pointed out that at 
least one compulsory insurance bill 
had been before the legislators of 
twenty-one different states during 
the last legislative sessions. As for 
protection for victims of automobile 
accidents, Mr. Dorsett declared that 
the security financial re 
sponsibility law was the most com- 
plete, effective and modern means 
of protecting the public now known. 


mobile 


type of 
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DISASTER often means 
Lost Opportunity 


These 3 typical cases show why... 


Tes young home buyers paid fire premiums 
with their mortgage, but discovered too late 
that the policy covered only the lender’s interest. 
The up-and-coming executive insured his house 
but lost heavily through storm damage on the 
uninsured, rain-drenched contents. 
The retired folks paid up their mortgage but lost 
their investment through fire insurance based on 
yesteryear’s market values. 


Chances are, these people didn’t heed their 
agents’ advice. Today more than ever, it’s im- 


Yt 
a 


E«G. 


portant that insurance men help their clients 
see and grasp the opportunity to protect 
themselves through adequate coverage. Your 
clients’ insurance opportunities are your busi- 
ness opportunities. 

Follow these three simple rules to help pre- 
vent such disaster losses in your community: 
1. Sell proper insurance to value. 

2. Sell extended coverage with fire. 


3. Sell contents insurance .. . or when values 


justify, sell the personal property floater. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Member: National Board of Fire Underwriters 


{filiated with UNITED STATES 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY [p5,.) 
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Insuring Hospitals—from page 27 


loss of earnings resulting from neg 
ligent acts of their employees, or suf 
fered by reason of dangerous con- 
ditions in their premises and activi 
ties? 

This subject must be divided into 
two parts, vis: 
ploy er for 
employees while engaged in their 
determined 


Liability of the em 
accidents suffered by 
business activities, as 
under employer’s Liability laws or 
as imposed by the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws; and the legal lia 
bility for negligence of the owner 
of property and operator of any busi 
ness, including the legal liability of 
the employer for negligent acts of 
its employees. 


Employees 


While there is considerable vari 
ation in the Laws of the 
States and the District of Columbia 
in reference to imposing the work 


various 


men’s compensation laws on hos 
pitals, some states freeing them com 
pletely, others holding them as much 
obligated as any other business, and 
still others imposing these laws only 


with reference to such employees as 


are regarded as engaged in a dargvér> 


ous occupation, workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance is available to all 
employers for the benefit of all em- 
ployees, and insurance companies 


will agree to admit their liability for 


I 
SOUTH AND WATER 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


0 J 


the payments without regard to any 
possible exemption of the employer. 
But whether hospitals are or are not 
required to accept the workmen’s 
compensation law, no employee is 
to be deprived of his right of action 
against his employer under common 


The 


injured person or his dependents 


or employer's liability laws 
may sue the employer for whatever 


cause may be alleged and claim 


whatever damages may be asked. 
Such defended in 
court by lawyers, and damages must 


be paid if awarded, no matter how 


suits must be 


onerous. 
the workmen's 


compensation law does not require 


In most. states 
every employer to buy such insur 
ance, but it does provide that if the 
employer does not do so he may be 
sued under employers’ liability laws 
and shall be deprived of his principal 
defenses, vis: 
Phat the injury was the employee’s 
own fault ; 
That the injury 
some fellow-employee ; 
that the 
sumed the 


Was caused by 


Or injured person as 
hazards of the job 
when he accepted the employ- 
ment 
There is a moral and social obli- 
gation to provide medical treatment, 
surgery, and physical rehabilitation 
for employees injured in the course 
of their employment, and to compen- 
for the resultant 


sate them loss of 


On mar, 
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earnings. Is it possible that the hos- 
pital management and board of di- 
rectors will refuse to meet such an 
obligation? Or will it prefer to sup- 
ply such benefits? If so, who will 
it employ to provide the treatments 
and how shall they be paid? Is it 
safe to count on all accidents being 
of a minor and unimportant nature? 
Is it wise to incur the unfavorable 
publicity attending suits for dam- 
ages? Is it not better, all things con- 
sidered, to pay an insurance company 
to take over all obligations for in- 
vestigating the accidents, paying for 
the treatments and indemnities, and 
doing all which other employers are 
expected to do for their injured 
employees ? 

Furthermore, there is great doubt 
that non-profit hospitals will be held 
legally exempt from the obligations 
imposed by the workmen’s compen 
sation laws if anyone chooses to 
contest the case, especially in con- 
with the construction and 
maintenance of buildings, operations 
of laundries, and operation of invest- 
ment properties and business enter 
prises not a direct part of the hospital 
operation. Carpenters, painters, 
steam-fitters, boiler men, laundry 
employees and electricians are en- 
gaged in hazardous occupations, and 
are not essential to the functions of 
a hospital. Should they be insured 
and indemnified for their injuries, 
and such protection and indemnity 
denied to nurses, internes, and other 
employees who may suffer injury, 
dismemberment or death while on 
duty ? Workmen’s compensation in 
surance is as essential to a hospital 
as coal, janitors and disinfectants 
and the expense therefor must be 
incurred. 


nection 


Accidents Involving the Public 


The lack of uniformity in the court 
decisions with respect to the liabil 
ity, or immunity from liability, of 
hospitals and the reasons on which 
such decisions are based, are so con- 
fusing, that long-standing rulings of 
the various states are being reversed 
and the whole subject is receiving 
much legal study. We can not find 
within any single state a set of rules 
which may be applied to all of its 
hospitals, for there are varying atti- 
tudes towards “profit” and “non- 
profit” institutions. 
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based on the common law as es- 
tablished in some states and upheld 
to the present time, charitable in- 
stitutions have generally been held 
to be immune from liability for dam- 
ages on arcount of accidents suffered 
by either the recipients of, or 
strangers to, their charity. Thus 
certain hospital managements and 
the boards of directors have felt that 
there is no need to pay an insurance 
company to provide defense and to 
settle claims for damages, and have 
disregarded any moral or social im- 
plications. However, there is such 
a strong trend in other states towards 
holding both the profit and the non- 
profit institutions fully responsible 
for negligence, that it is doubtful if 
the immunity will continue. During 
last year, Illinois, which had previ- 
ously held charitable enterprises to 
be wholly exempt from liability, 
broadened its interpretation of its 
laws so as to hold that any institu- 
tion which carries liability insurance 
has in effect waived its immunity ; 
and Iowa, which had previously held 
charitable institutions exempt, re- 
versed this stand and now holds all 
institutions to be equally liable. 


Legal History 


What is the legal foundation for 
this doctrine of immunity for insti 
tutions organized for charitable pur 
poses? In 1846 in England Lord 
Cottenham, a leading jurist of that 
day, laid down the principle that “To 
give damages out of a trust fund 
would not be to apply it to those 
objects which the donor of the fund 
had in view, but would be to divert 
it to a completely different purpose.” 
It is interesting to note that the ac- 
tion in this case was for damages 
for wrongful exclusion from the 
benefit of the charity, and not for 
personal injury inflicted by its oper- 
ation. Although this ruling 
later reversed in the English courts, 
Massachusetts adopted this rule in 
1885, apparently acting in ignorance 
of the previous reversal in the I-ng 
lish courts. It is interesting to note 
that, in these early decisions, it was 
not the purpose of the courts to deny 
the injured person recovery for the 
wrong inflicted on him, but only to 
protect the trust fund. Yet it is on 
the basis of this doctrine, later re- 
jected by the English courts, that 


was 
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the entire theory of immunity of 
charitable institutions under Ameri- 
can law was founded. 

As might be expected, a rule with 
so shaky a foundation has not been 
upheld consistently in the courts of 
the several states. Even in the states 
granting full immunity there is no 
agreement on the reasons therefor. 
Several states, while not granting 
full immunity, have been influenced 
in reaching the decisions by whether 
the injury was the fault of the insti- 
tution or the fault of its employee 
or a particular agent. To date, the 
general pattern of decisions handed 
down by the courts of the various 
states dealing with claims against 
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New York 


San Francisco Vancouver, Canada 


charitable institutions to be 
that they are liable for damages: 
(Ist) to the beneficiaries of their 
charity, for injuries caused by their 
negligence in the selection of em- 
(2nd) as to others, for in- 
juries caused by the acts or omis- 
sions of employees. 

There are, however, some im- 
portant exceptions to the general 
pattern of decisions: six states and 
the District of Columbia have im 
posed unqualified liability on all 
institutions ; nine states have granted 
full immunity; four states hold that 
charitable institutions are not liable 
as to non-paying patients but are 


seems 


ployees ; 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Insuring Hospitals—Continued 

fully liable to paying patients and to 
non-patients; five states hold that 
although charitable institutions are 
normally not lable, they waive this 
immunity when liability insurance 
is maintained; and five states have 
not decided any such cases, 


Arguments for Immunity 


Most of the arguments advanced 
in support of the doctrine of immu- 
nity have been that ‘Liability would 
violate the donor’s intention”; “It 
would misappropriate the funds to 
unauthorized purposes, and to per- 
sons not within the intended class 
of beneficiaries”; “It would 
pate the fund in damages and de- 
prive the favored class, or the public, 
of the charity’s benefit.”! Also 
that “It would deter donors from 
creating the charity, and from adding 
to its funds by subsequent dona- 
In earlier days it may have 
been that there was more importance 
to such arguments, and that hospitals 
were more nearly dependent upon 
and restricted by the donors of con 
tributions than at present 

In the light of these modern de 
velopments, it becomes hard to sup- 
port the old immunity. 
“Further, if there is danger of dis- 
sipation, insurance is now available 
against it, and prudent 
management will provide this pro- 


dissi- 


tions.” 


basis of 


to guard 


tection. It is highly doubtful that 
any well organized charity will be 
destroyed by the cost of this insur- 
Rather it 


ance.” should be re 


garded as a proper and necessary 
cost of conducting the business of 
operating a hospital 

The question of immunity is even 
more indefensible when the courts 
award damages to some individuals 
and not to others. Certainly it is 
not fair to use the funds of the char- 
ity to indemnify the damaged person 
who is a stranger to the charity and 
deny indemnity for the same injury 
because the person is a beneficiary of 
it. “Damage suits brought by em- 
ployees, visitors, special nurses, phy- 
sicians, and members of the general 
public are apt to be as frequent and 
If the 
donor's intention is controlling, and 
he does not intend the fund to be 
expended for damages, but only for 


serious as those of patients. 


the purposes he specifies, the viola- 
tion of his intentions, and misap- 
propriation from the objects of the 
trust, are as great when a stranger 
collects damages as when a patient 
does so.”"! 

Who can conceive that any donor 
to a charity would want to treat 
those in need, and yet expose him 
to greater harm through negligence 
ot the charity without recourse for 
his increased suffering? “On the 
other hand, no one has the right to 
cure or care at the cost of harm in- 
flicted upon another. To allow re- 
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covery to the beneficiaries, but to 
deny it to the stranger, would be to 
unload upon the latter in some part, 
not only of care and cure 


hut also the cost of the injury to the 
1 


the cost 


former.” 


Advantages of Insurance 


Now, having discussed the ques 
tion of immunity from liability versus 
legal liability for accidents, let us 
give some thought to the advantages 
workmen's 
insurance is pur 
chased, the company agrees to ac 
cept the entire obligation imposed 
upon the employer with reference 


of buying insurance. If 
compensation 


to all of his employees. It agrees to 
investigate all reported 
pay the costs of treatment, pay for 
loss of earnings during the period 
of disability; all in accordance with 
the state laws; and to represent the 
employer before the Industrial Ac 
cident Board in disputed cases. If 
any action is brought 
ployer’s liability laws the insurance 


accidents, 


under em 


company will pay the costs of defense 
the stated 
limits) if any are awarded. It 


and damages (within 
will 
also provide accident prevention ex 
perts to assist in minimizing the oc- 
cost of 


such insurance depends upon the 


currence of accidents. The 
number of employees and the classifi 
cation of their 
tablished by the 
ing jurisdiction per $100 


duties at rates es 
rating bureau hav- 
of payroll, 
with due allowance for the value of 
any board, lodging, etc 

fact that 
management can, and in many cases 


In recognition of the 


does, minimize the frequency and se- 
verity of employee accidents by better 
standards of maintenance and super 
vision, the rating law provides for 
modifying the rate and premium in 
relation to the losses and costs which 
the 
There are other factors to be cor- 


insurance company must pay. 
rectly judged and watched, such as 
the correct classification of employ- 
the 
their wages according to classifica 
tion, also for straight time and over- 
time payments, and the correct cal 
culation of the premium 


ees and correct recording of 


There is also a nice point to be 


considered and decided regarding 


1 The President & Directors of Georgetown 
College vs. Susan Hughes Wash. D. C. Law 
Reporter 
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whether student nurses, internes, 
and doctors are to be included or 
excluded in the calculation of the 
premium, and if so, what shall be 
the payroll for premium purposes. 
There are variable rules in different 
companies and states. 

In the matter of liability for ac- 
cidents it is important that the hospi- 
tal shall not be held liable for any 
injury which was received outside 
of employment, or prior to employ- 
ment; also that persons suffering 
from some weakness or disability 
shall not be allowed to perform duties 
which make them prone to further 
suffering. Hospitals should be well 
equipped to discover all such con- 
ditions and to protect themselves 
from burdening their loss experience 
unnecessarily, since that will result 
in unnecessarily increasing their in- 
surance costs. 


Underwriting 


To an outsider it would seem that 
hospitals must be most desirable 
risks to insure, partly because of 
the non-hazardous nature of the 
business and partly because they can 
provide the best of medical care at 
a minimum of cost to the employee. 
Actually, insurance companies find 
the results to be quite adverse, and 
some refuse to insure hospitals, or 
at least only under modified con- 
ditions. It is said that hernia losses 
are frequent, due to the lifting of 
patients by improperly trained 
nurses; and also that the bills for 
treatment of employees’ injuries 
rendered by the hospitals to their 
insurance companies are exorbi- 
tant. That is certainly a foolish 
practice, when obviously the insur 
ance companies adjust their rates to 
recoup their losses plus their cost 
of doing business. Some companies 
will insure hospital employees only 
if the hospital will bear all medical 
expense, and for this there is an 
interesting reduction of rates—up 
to 25%. 


Non-Employees 


With regard to insuring against 
accidents suffered by non-employees, 
this must be considered under two 
classifications, vis: (a) General lia- 
bility (b) Mal-practise liability. 
General liability relates to all persons 
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application, the bond 
as ABC, 


175 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Illinois 





\ PADDED 
\ BOND 


We Furnish 
TOOLS of the TRADE 


For the writing of — bonds, nothing could be more simple. The 
° 


rm, the authority grouped in the handiest 
possible manner makes the writing of bonds by our agents simple 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


One of America’s Oldest Bonding Companies 
pe St. 


21 West 10th Street 
Kanses City 6, Mo. 


| ALL-IN-ONE \/f 
PPLICATIONS 


Sioux Falls 
South Dakota 








who may be injured in or about the 
premises, or on or because of the 
existence of elevators, and growing 
out of the general business opera- 
tions, or wherever caused by negli- 
gent acts of any employee or negli- 
gence of the management, including 
the personal liability of the officers 
and directors of the corporation. 
Automobile accidents are a type of 
general liability, including not only 
those involving motor vehicles of 
all types owned by the institution, or 


hired or supervised by it, but also 
liability 
when some employee is using his 
privately-owned vehicle on the busi 
ness of the employer. 
Mal-practise liability 

negligence on the part of manage- 
ment and employees in administer 
ing treatment, or in failing to ad 
minister it, to patients which results 
in bodily injury or death of the 
patient. This may result in damage 


imposed on the employer 


relates to 


Continued on the next page) 
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Insuring Hospitals—Continued 


suits brought either by the patient 
or by relatives or dependents, with 
attendant objectionable — publicity, 
court defense and possible 
damage awards. A study of hos- 
pital mal-practise claims showed the 


costs, 


following classifications : 


1. Burns—hot water bottles, 


poultices, ete. 25% 
2. Major and minor opera- 

tions 18% 
3. Wrong surgical or medical 

treatment 10% 
4. Self-inflicted injuries while 

delirious 10% 
5. Self-inflicted injuries while 

sane 10% 
6. X-ray and radium burns 9% 
7. Maternity cases 8% 
8. Improper surgical dressings 3% 
9. Miscellaneous causes 7% 


These are all cases in which claim 
was made against the hospital and 
for which awards or out-of-court 
settlements had to be made, quite 
apart from any liability of the doc- 
tors and surgeons. 

There are so many causes of ac- 
cidental injury, some of them com- 
mon to any type of property, such 
as falls on stairs or slippery floors, 
but many others which are common 
only to hospitals and clinics, such as 
injury caused by defective stretchers, 
wheel chairs, crutches, etc.; careless 
handling or carrying of a patient; 
mistakes in compounding drugs, and 


here. 
ex- 


more to mention 
with the extreme 
posures to accident, the cost of buy- 
ing insurance is quite small, and 
results in no part from the 
maintenance of staffs of investiga- 
tors, adjusters, attorneys, etc. whose 
specialized skills are applied to a 
great many claims, with a minimum 
of cost for each. If the annual 
premium bought only the services of 
these skilled servants it would still 
be a reasonable price for the hos- 


too many 


Compared 


small 


pitals as compared with the cost 
of hiring a lawyer to represent it 
in even one solid claim; but the 


premium also covers the payment of 
whatever damages may be awarded 
by the courts or whatever out-of- 


court settlements can be effected. 


Management Responsibility 


It is certain that stock-holders in 
a private hospital would be justi- 
fied in suing its board of directors 
for damages because of non-feasance 
they failed to 
protect the assets and continuity of 
the business by the purchase of 
workmen’s compensation, general 
liability and = mal-practise liability 
insurance, when the hazards are so 
well known, and the practise of in- 
suring against them is so well es- 
tablished. Well informed patients 
would certainly avoid if possible any 
hospital not able and ready to com- 
pensate those who might suffer in- 
result of its 


or misfeasance if 


jury or death as a 
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negligence or mal-practise. It seems 
more likely that well informed 
donors would refuse to support a 
management which would desire to 
evade its responsibility in order to 
save the cost of properly providing 
for meeting its liability for accidents 
sutfered by its employees, patients, 
and the public who enter upon its 
premises. 


O. L. AND T. RATE CHANGES 


HE National Bureau of Casu- 

alty Underwriters on June 4, 
1951 announced revisions of bodily 
injury liability rates for a large 
number of owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ classifications. Changes are 
that date except in 
Hawaii where they became effective 
July 1, 1951 and in Texas where the 
effective date will be announced later. 
The classifications affected are those 
rated on an area and frontage basis, 
including hotels, churches, 
hospitals, clubs, restaurants, apart- 
ments and tenements, boarding or 
rooming houses and mercantile and 
office buildings. Average percent- 
age changes for all classifications af- 
fected by the revision are as follows : 


effective on 


stores, 


Alabama +16.7% 
Colorado 17.0 
Delaware +-14.3 
lowa +-36.9 
Kentucky +33.1 
Maine +19.2 
Nebraska 1- 7.2 
New Hampshire +49.9 
North Dakota +19.] 
Pennsylvania 0.1 
Rhode Tsland 429.0 
South Carolina $34.7 
South Dakota +38.1 
Tennessee +-22.8 
Vermont $37.9 
Hawaii $11.1 
Puerto Rico +13.0 
Glass Rate Increase 


\n increase of 43.1% in the glass 
insurance rate for Mississippi, ef- 
fective June 4, 1951, has been an- 
nounced by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. As glass in- 
surance is essentially a replacement 
service, increases in the price of glass 
have an immediate and direct effect 
upon losses. 
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SELLING TIPS 


WHEN FIRE MOVES IN 


F a fire should sweep you out of 
iat house or apartment, your 
fire insurance would help indemnify 
you for the loss of your possessions 

but what about additional living 
expense “When fire moves in, 
you move out?” 

This usually means a furnished 
apartment or a hotel for you and 
your family; and your grocery bill 
at home would have been small com- 
pared to hotel or restaurant meals 
for the wife and children. Fido isn’t 
welcome in the hotel, so that means 
board for him. The list 
and on. 


and 


goes on 

Occupants of a dwelling or apart- 
ment may obtain insurance against 
extra expense by means of an en- 
dorsement on a standard fire insur- 
ance policy. The endorsement 
up a total sum for the insurance. It 
specifies the period of indemnity as 
that necessary to restore the prem- 
ises or until the insured’s household 
becomes settled in permanent quar- 
The limit of recovery for any 
one month of emergency living can- 
not exceed 25 per cent of the amount 
of insurance ; therefore, the amount 
of insurance should be at least four 
times the estimated additional living 
expense for one month. 

Considering the nominal cost of 
additional living expense insurance, 
every account your 
books is a good prospect, with sales 
resistance at a minimum. 

You owe it to yourself and your 
“bread and butter” (those 
customers usually living on a budget 
and frequently underinsured ) to pro- 
mote this type of insurance. Your 
clients will thank you and talk about 
that “good agent”’ who not only paid 
their property but their 
additional living expense. 

“When fire 
out—and that costs money.” 

Fund Record 


sets 


ters. 


personal on 


business 
1 


also 


loss 


moves in, you move 
Fireman's 
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Zhe HOME 


AN ICE BREAKER 


S AN “ice breaker” I have 
Aiouna personal accident insur- 
ance a natural. There are few people 
who do not realize the need for in- 
come protection, as well as the cur- 
rent high cost of medical and hospital 
treatment. Although 
may not agree with me, I have found 
it worthwhile to solicit housewives 
during the day. Even though 
not necessarily get the order during 
my interview with the 
at least I secure the necessary in- 
formation concerning the number 
and ages of the children so that I’m 
in a better position to present the 
matter to the husband. Of course I 
occasionally talk to housewives who 
have sufficient control of the family 
purse-strings so that they will sign 


some agents 


do 


housewife, 


the applications and give me a check. 
\s a general rule, however, | do not 
apply pressure, many 
husband wants a hand in 


matters. 
Donato in The Acts 


because in 
cases the 
insurance 


BREVITIES 


OWEVER or whatever it may be, a good 

salesman always tries to help his buyer. 

. The master salesman is confident that 
his product has real value, and he is con- 
vinced that his purpose in life is not merely 
to make a sale, but along with it, to give 
happiness to the person who purchases his 
article. He who goes out to help his brother- 
man is exercising the highest type of sales- 
manship. 

e 


Don't worry too much about what lies 
ahead. Go as far as you can see, and when 
you get there, you can see farther on. 


. 
We always admire the other fellow more 
after we have tried to do his job. 
- 


All of us draw the same salary in seconds, 
minutes and hours. 


a 
Some people speak from experience; 


others, from experience, don't speak. 
The General Agent 


OFFICE 


“CHARGE IT" 


REDIT is too frequently 
granted and _ often terribly 
There is an old story of the 
thirsty gentleman who entered a cafe 
for a drink. After having consumed 
his drink, he told the waiter to 
charge it. 

“Wait a minute,” said the waiter, 
who immediately consulted his em- 
ployer as to the customer’s credit 
rating. 

“Has he had the drink ?” 
pre yprietor. 

“Yes,” answered the 

“Then charge it,” 


boss. 


abused. 


asked the 


waiter. 
answered the 
Too many insurance men are 
guilty of the same method of grant- 
ing credit. 

The Marylander 


COLLECT A FULL RETURN 


THERE is one thing that will 

steadily increase an agent’s income 

it is his established business that re 

news month after month, year in and 

year out, to which new business is 
added regularly. 


Yet it is surprising to see and diffi 
cult to understand the glow of tri- 
umph a fieldman sometimes will get 
from a large month’s production and 


at the same time, notice his indiffer- 
ence toward the renewal of his busi 
ness once it is written. 

He will use valuable time and en- 
ergy in selling the policy and would 
be keenly disappointed had he not 
gotten his prospect's name on the 
dotted line—but after the sale is 
made he promptly forgets all about 
it, thereby losing the full returns on 
his investment of time and effort that 
he was entitled to. That is just like 
being hungry but sending a sizzling 
juicy steak back to the kitchen after 
enjoying only one mouth-ful 


—National of Detroit Agents Record 
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COVERAGE DEVELOPMENTS 


WENTY-five the 
District of Columbia have ap- 
proved the new all-risk dwelling 


states and 


endorsement sponsored by the 
Transportation Insurance Rating 
Bureau. All other states are ex- 


pected to approve the form in the 
In six of these states, 
however, there may be statutory 
limitations. The endorsement, at- 
tachable to the standard fire policy 
and extended coverage endorsement 
broadens the coverage to include 
such additional hazards as wind 
driven rain, earthquake and damage 
arising from faulty plumbing. 

The automatic 
loss clause recommended by the In 
surance Executives Association has 
been endorsed by the Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization of New Jersey 
and the North Carolina Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau for use in those 
states. The clause, which is expected 
to become effective throughout the 
east in the near future, provides that, 
“The reduction(s) in the amount of 
this policy resulting from loss there- 
under shall be automatically rein- 
stated to the extent of, and 
currently with, the repair or replace- 
ment of the property damaged or 
destroyed.” 


near future. 


reinstatement of 


con- 


An installment premium plan and 
an annual renewal plan have been 
placed in effect in Arizona, Cali 
fornia, Montana, Nevada and Utah 
by the Pacific Fire Rating Bureau. 
The installment plan includes an 
automatic reinstatement of 
clause but the annual renewal plan 
does not. There is no minimum 
premium qualification as to policies 
eligible under the plans. Producers 
groups in the territory have opposed 
and still oppose the promulgation of 
the plans. Similar action has been 
taken by the Kentucky Inspection 
sureau. 

The new additional extended cov- 
erage endorsement has been ap- 
proved by the New York State 
Insurance Department and is ex 
pected to be in use by the companies 
toward the end of this month. The 
endorsement has also been approved 
in Kansas where it became effective 
July 2 on the effective date of the 


loss 


multiple line underwriting law. 
The insurance departments of 
New York and Maryland have sus 
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perided filing requirements in the 
case of excess of loss or catastrophe 
which meet certain 
specifications. The criteria estab- 
lished are the same as those of other 
states which have recently taken 
this action. 


coverages 


Blanket Bonds 


The Surety Association of Amer- 
ica has extended the coverage and 
made other improvements in stand- 
ard forms 24 and 2 of the bankers 
blanket bond issued to commercial 
banks and trust companies. The 
changes are the result of a long-term 
program of cooperation with the 
\merican Jankers Association. 
Similar changes, where appropriate, 
are being effected in the savings 
banks’ blanket bond form #5. 





LIFE SAVERS 
ENJOY YOUR VACATION ... 


. in such a way that you won't 
have to come back to the job to 
rest! 

Swim within your limits, and know 
where you dive. 

Be sure of good drinking water and 
safe food. 

Take a few first-aid essentials. 

Resist the urge to pack a year's exer- 
cise into two weeks. 

Remember, a good vacation includes: 
Change, recreation, rest. 


GOING FISHING? 


Choose your clothes for protection, 
not for glamour. 

Go slow with power boats in strange 
water. Be certain of fuel supply and 
spare parts. 

Don't stand up in a small boat. 

If snagged deeply by a fishhook, push 
the point out until you can cut it 
off below the barb. 

Clean all wounds thoroughly, apply 
iodine, dry, then bandage with 
sterile gauze. 

Build fires in carefully cleared space, 
and put them out when you leave. 


SUMMER CAMP! 


Take stout shoes and plenty of warm, 
rugged clothing. 
Learn prominent landmarks and direc- 
tions as soon as you arrive. 
Discover the local hazards (snakes, 
poisonous plants and quicksand). 
Be sure of safe swimming conditions. 
Don't get into tenderfoot trouble 
with canoes and small boats. 
Eat carefully, sleep well, exercise and 
suntan with moderation. 
. and enjoy the woods—don't burn 
them! 
—National Safety Council 











AMERICAN ELECTED TO 
JAPANESE COMMITTEE 


OHN P. ROYSTON, resident 
J see president of the American 

International Underwriters Cor- 
poration in Japan has been elected 
vice chairman of the joint committee 
of Japanese and Foreign Non-Life 
Insurance Associations for the busi- 
ness year 1951-2. This committee 
was organized to provide a forum 
for the discussion of general prob- 
lems of common concern to fire, 
marine and casualty companies do- 
ing business in Japan and to promote 
goodwill, confidence and cooperation 
between the members. 

Mr. Royston is the first American 
to be elected to an executive post in 
the organization. Before joining 
AIU, he was Chief of Insurance on 
General MacArthur’s occupation 
staff, supervising the post-war re- 
habilitation of the Japanese insur- 
ance industry. T. Tanaka, President 
of the Tokio Marine and Fire, the 
largest Japanese fire and marine 
company, was re-elected chairman 
of the committee and K. Mizusawa, 
executive of the Tokio Fire and 
Marine was elected secretary. Mr. 
Itoh of the Fire and Marine As- 
sociation will serve as assistant secre- 
tary. 


NEED FOR HIGH LIMITS 


JUDGMENT exceeding $150,- 

000 has been awarded in Ohio 
to a taxicab driver whose wife lost 
her sanity as a result of head in- 
juries suffered in an auto accident. 
A suit for $250,000 by the wife is 
still pending. 

Another large award was made 
for personal injuries by a San Fran- 
cisco jury. A waitress was recently 
awarded $140,000 in a suit against 
the California Street Cable Railroad 
Company and the ABC Transfer 
Company. The woman’s leg had 
been crushed in a collision between 
a cable car and one of the transfer 
company’s trucks. 

Trial of a $250,000 damage suit, 
brought by the widow of a New 
York taxi driver killed in a collision 
with a trailer-truck, was halted and 
a compromise settlement of $70,000 
arranged. 
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=> 
DEPENDABLE pte 


in an emergency, the helicopter pilot 
gives men a lift when they need it 
most... brings to the scene the unique 


skill and equipment of the specialist. 


Ebtective, on-the-spot assistance in closing sales is readily 
available to the insurance producer representing F 4D. 


A call to the nearest FaD field office will bring to the scene 
a bonding specialist, equipped to handle every variety 

of bonding proposition — experienced in translating 
opportunities into commissions for the agent. 


To over 9,000 representatives of Fa D—bonding specialists 
for 61 years—this unusual sales cooperation means 
that they can meet their customers’ bonding needs with 





professional competence, no matter how limited 
their own surety experience may be. 


Other insurance producers interested in broadening 
their services and increasing their income will 
find Fa D’s specialized facilities worth investigating. 


fa a" FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
| | BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 
\ FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fipecity anon Deposit company 


Baltimore —_/ » Maryland 
Nese” 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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INSURANUE GENERAL AWENTS 


COLORADO 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CANADA 








RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gos & Electric Bidg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginie — North end South Caroline 


FRANCIS M. HANN LTD. 
British Columbie Generel Agents 


560 HOWE ST. 
VANCOUVER TELEGRAMS 
CANADA UNDERWRITE 
VANCOUVER 











FLORIDA 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Ploride Agents 








THE JOHN H. MAHON CO. 
FACILITIES FOR PLACING 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY RISKS 
TRUCKS—BUSES AND TAXICABS 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Established 1898 


326 WEST PENDER ST. 
VANCOUVER, 8. C. 
Telephone TA 2i11 











LOUISIANA 





R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, ING. 
Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


TEXAS 








MASSACHUSETTS 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
1400 LANCASTER AVENUE 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 


Robert Howard J.M. Willlams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 190! 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT 8LDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

















FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
60 CONGRESS ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
79 JOHN ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Boston General Agency 
Reinsurance 
Canadian Office 


Fairfield, Ellis & Grant, Led. 
460 St. John St. Montreal, Canada 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 














MICHIGAN 








WILLIAM L. LANTZ & CO. 
General Agents 
STOCK COMPANIES ONLY 
ALL LINES—GROUP—SPECIAL RISKS 
2940 BOOK TOWER 
DETROIT 26 MICHIGAN 


FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 
{Stock «DALLAS. SNinrSnio 
Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
#4 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 














MONTANA 


UTAH 








H. S$. DOTSON COMPANY 
MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helene, Montana 


THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Uteh, Idaho, Montene, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utch 


RYAN AGENCY 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


PARIS BLDG. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 














NEW YORK 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 
Bun in are Montreal 





Associate Offices at 
116 Jobn Street, New York 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago 
Stewart, Smith & Co., Limited, London, England 








Hoey, Etuison & Frost, INc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Waitinc Att Criasses or INSURANCE 
LocaL ano Countey Wiogs 


ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Yeers 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 











CANADA 


WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Conede, Limited 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


525 Insurance Exchange Building Montreal 


Parent Office 
WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England 








NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Grayber Bidg. 420 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

Lexington 2-9870 








FOUNDED 1664 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 
Canedian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 
Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 











A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bidg. Teronte 


Insurance Service 


Throughout Canada 




















HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna (Fire) Group: Baxter Gentry, 
secretary and one of three managers ot 
the New York and suburban department, 
has been transferred to the home office 
for research, production and development 
of multiple line underwriting. Assistant 
secretary Robert C. Bielaski of the special 
risks department will assist Mr. Gentry, 
and is succeeded by Arthur K. Andrews, 
who has been elected assistant secretary, 
and was formerly agency supervisor for 
New York, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
District of Columbia. 

The following promotions have 
announced: ( Kelsey, from super 
Visor to superintendent in the special 
risks department; Philip L. Perry, from 
special risks examiner to supervisor; 
William Knoll, from examiner to agency 
supervisor for New York State; and / 
C. Goodwin, from examiner to agency 
supervisor for Maryland, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia Keneln 
Winslow, Jr. has been appointed special 
agent for central New York state. Frank 

Eblen and Glen R. Daugherty have 
been appointed special agents in Louisiana 
and west Texas respectively. 


xx*«re 


been 


America Fore Group: Jillard / 
Unzicker, formerly assistant controller of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
has joined this group. 


x~x*«r* 


American Insurance Group: Special 
agent Clinton D. Shepherd has been trans- 
ferred from Trenton to Bergen County, 
New Jersey, and special agent Joseph 
Meilner from Asbury Park to Trenton 
Bill Green, staff adjuster, has been trans 
ferred from the Milwaukee service office 
to the Decatur, Illinois office and is re 
placed by Philip J. Rouse. Parker S 
Presley has been appointed special agent 
for northeast Texas, replacing John J 
Palmer, who has resigned. Joseph 
Minotty has joined the group as special 
agent in New Jersey 


kk 
American Mutual Liability: 4rthur 4 


Burroughs has been appointed district 
engineering manager in the Worcester 
office 
x** * 

American Plan Corporation: Everett 
J. Jess has been elected secretary of this 
corporation which serves as United States 
automobile managers for the American 
Fidelity Fire Insurance Company and the 
American Fidelity and Casualty Com 
pany, Inc 
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American Reserve: Churles [/. Kahrs 
has relinquished his position as Pennsyl 
vania state agent for the London As 
surance Company and Manhattan Fire 
and Marine, to join this company in an 
underwriting and production capacity 


~x~*« 


American Surety Group: ar! J. Fries 
has been promoted from special agent to 
assistant manager of the Des Moines 
branch office 


x~* * 


Appleton & Cox, Inc.: Joseph ! 
Higgims has joined this company as 
special agent at the Philadelphia branch 
itice 


x** 


Atlantic Cos.: Herbert ( 
merly with the Fidelity & Guaranty In 
surance Corporation, has joined these 
companies as special agent in the 
Richmond, Virginia office 


Rollins, for 


x*t 


Brewer, Joe H.: Joe H. Brewer, for 
merly claims manager for the Textile In 
surance Company has become an_ inde 
pendent adjuster with an office at 223 
Peachtrec Street, N W., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


x*** 


Continental Casualty: Robert N. Os 
borne, formerly supervisor of railroad 
division collections, has been promoted to 
manager of the accident and health col 
lection department, and is succeeded by 
William Rochuck. 


® &.e& 


Employers’ Group: The fidelity depart 
ment and burglary and plate glass de 
partment have been consolidated with 
Roger G. Whear, formerly head of the 
fidelity department, as superintendent of 
the consolidated department. Charles M 
Strauss and Albert F. Wicklund have 
been appointed assistant superintendents 
Bernard C. McMullen, superintendent of 
the burglary and plate 
has been granted 


glass department 
leave for military 
service. 

William S. King, formerly resident 
manager of the Colorado department, has 
been appointed assistant resident manager 
of the New York department, and is si 
ceeded by Lawrence I. Templeman, for 


merly agency supervisor of the New York 
department. Kichard W. Root, formerly 
chef underwriter, has been made assist 
ant resident manager of the Colorado 
department. Edward J. Masterson has 
joined this group as state agent for inland 
marine lines in New York 
x «re 

Excelsior: .{irthur ( Miller, formerly 
with the Cleveland office of the Ohio 
Inspection Bureau, has been made special 
agent for Ohio replacing Kobert K 
Hoods, who is now affiliated with the 


General Insurance Agency in Warren, 
Ohio 


x* 


Farm Bureau Insurance Cos.: //arvld 
A, Dodge, tormerly regional sales man- 
ager at Buffalo, New York, has 
named superintendent of agencies for the 
northern division 


been 


x* * 


Fireman's Fund Group.: Howard S. 
Hitchcock, formerly with the Riverside, 
Calif. office, has been named superin 
tendent of automobile and casualty claims 
operations in the southern California de 
partment at Angeles. Roy A. French 
has been appointed state agent for New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Mr. French 
will be assisted by special agents Walter 
I’, Brown and Robert K. Porter 


Los 


x**«rk 


Founders’ Insurance: Jack Crabtree 
Texas state agent, has appointed 


resident vice president in that state 


heen 


x~* 


Glens Falls Group: Robert A. Whitten, 


formerly 
central 


special agent in charge of the 
home office territory for the 
Glens Falls Indemnity Company, has been 
made manager of the home office agency 
department of the group, and is su 
ceeded by ( John Holmes, formerly 
examiner in the home office bond claims 
division and underwriter of disability 
benefits insurance. M. B. McDonald has 
been appointed state agent for Texas 


x~* 


Hartford Accident: !!illiam 
merly operating out of Saranac Lake, has 
been placed in charge of a new claim 
office opened in Watertown, New York 


ntinued on the ne 


illen, for 


xt page 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Special agent Leighton E. Fox has been 
transferred from the agent’s service ce 
partment in Connecticut and Rhode Island 
to the Cleveland service office. He is suc 
ceeded by Robert Steele. Marcel W. 
Pelletier, formerly with the payroll audit 
department of the Pacific department, has 
been appointed special agent at Oakland, 
California, replacing Harold Ensminger, 
Jr., who has resigned. 

Eugene L. Amber, formerly under- 
writer in the agents’ service department, 
has been appointed special agent at Port- 
land, Maine, and Frank G. Sauer, special 


agent at Portland, Oregon. John Eridon 
has been made an engineer at the Detroit 
office. 

x* 
Home Insurance: George P. Schultze, 


formerly assistant manager of the Wash- 
ington office, has been promoted to man 

ager. Fred L. Seaman has been promoted 
to state agent in Louisiana, and Vana | 

Jester, Sr., has been transferred from 
staff adjuster to special agent in the re- 
cording department at Birmingham, Ala 

bama. Robert R. Clunie, formerly with 
the Michigan Inspection Bureau and the 
Tohnson Higgens agency in Detroit, has 
been appointed special agent in the Detroit 
office. 


x* * 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A.: Donald 
H. Colyer, formerly resident vice presi- 
dent and manager of the New York 
metropolitan bonding department of the 
Royal Liverpool group, has become affili 


ated with this company as manager of 
the fidelity and surety underwriting de 
partments. 


kk 
Kemper & Co., James S.: 4. L. Van 
Ness has been made supervisor of the 


auto sales division, for this Chicago in 
surance agency. 


x~x* 


London Assurance Group: Fred C 
Saal, Jr., formerly Indiana state agent, 
has been appointed agency manager at the 
New York office, and is succeeded by 
George F. Whittier. Vincent J. Freund 
has been appointed state agent in western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, succeed 
ing Charles H. Kahrs. 


x* * 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty: Robert 
L. Moore, formerly senior engineer for 
the construction section of the National 
Safety Council, has been appointed to the 
engineering staff of the Chicago office 


x* 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc.: John F. 


Sweeney, formerly associated with the 
group division of the American Automo 
bile Insurance Company, has joined this 
firm of insurance brokers as assistant 
manager of the life, accident, and group 
department of the Buffalo office. 


x**re* 
Maryland Casualty: Joseph F. Comer- 
ferd, formerly resident manager at the 
Newark office, has been promoted to 


resident vice president 





E are, and have always been, a firm believer in the 


American Agency System. For 108 years we have had full con- 
fidence in our agents’ ability to handle a real insurance program 
for the American public. We salute you. 


THE HARFORD MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
BEL AIR, MARYLAND 








Incorporated 
1939 


41 East Washington 





We Are Going Places! 


A Progressive Mid-Western Casualty Company Writing Full 
Coverage Automobile, General Casualty and Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds. Licensed Indiana and Maryland. 





CAPITOL INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Rated “A” 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Murchison & Co., Kenneth: Fred W. 
Russell, formerly a senior account execu- 
tive with Marsh & McLennan in Chicago, 
has joined this Dallas, Texas agency in 
charge of production, 


ee * 
National of Hartford Group: John A. 


MacLean, formerly superintendent of the 
farm and hail department, has been ap- 
pointed office manager, succeeding John 
G. Segerdahl, who at his own request 
returned to the Cook County class 2 field 
as Cook County superintendent. Mr. 
MacLean is succeeded by Examiner Wl- 
iam F, Martin. Special agent S. P. Janco, 
formerly servicing the Cook County class 
2 agents, has been appointed to cover the 
Illinois territory formerly handled by 
special agent 7. A. Marow, together with 
additional territory in northern Illinois 
Mr. Marow will continue to serve in 
Indiana. 
a - * 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: 
Barnes has been appointed special agent 
for North and South Carolina. 


x** 


Jamie O 


Norwich Union Cos.: Milton C. Godfrey 
has been promoted from assistant man- 
ager to manager in the San Francisco 
office succeeding Russell L. Countryman, 
who has retired. 


x~* * 


Pan-American Group: Audrey Bishop 
has been appointed assistant secretary of 
the Pan-American Casualty Company and 
the Pan-American Insurance Company. 


x «re 
Pearl-American Group: J. Lloyd 
Barnes has been made a special agent 


covering North Georgia, South Carolina 
and Tennessee. 
ee: & 2 


Rollins Burdick Hunter Co.: Joseph 


Smith and Morton Luber have been pro- 
moted to assistant managers in the fire 
brokerage and fire engineering depart- 
ments, respectively. . J. Ocasek has 
been made manager of the fire engineer- 
ing department, and John Folkers, man- 
ager of the fire brokerage department, 
succeeding Frank B. Quackenhoss, assist- 
ant vice president, who has retired. 


se @ 


Royal-Liverpool Group: 4. J. Maguire, 
formerly manager of the Pittsburgh of- 
fice, has been appointed assistant regional 
manager of fire and casualty companies 
in Pennsylvania. Mr. Maguire is suc 
ceeded by Louis Farber, formerly state 
agent for the group. 


xk 


St. Paul Cos.: 4rmand Harris, formerly 
insurance commissioner of Minnesota, 
has been made manager of the rate regu- 
lation and forms department. 


xe 
Schiff, Terhune & Co., Inc.: William 


W. Bainbridge, vice president, has been 
ippointed head of production, in addition 
to his other duties, for this New York 
City firm of insurance brokers. 
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Security-Connecticut Cos.: George H. 
Russell, formerly special agent for the 
Continental Casualty Company, has been 
appointed special agent for northern Ohio 
and Ernest M. Lee has been made special 
agent for western Texas. 


2 & @ 


Standard of Detroit: Clifford Tom D 
Johnson, formerly payroll auditor, has 
been appointed assistant chief payroll au 
ditor at the home office of the Standard 
Accident and the Planet Insurance Com 
panies. Kenneth Speckhardt and Charles 
E. Bachman have been appointed claim 
representatives, and William J. Shay, 
claim examiner, at the New York branch 
office for both companies. James M 
Murphy has been appointed safety engi 
neer at the New England branch, and 
Joseph T. Knoerle and George J. Mueller 
have joined the St. Louis office field 
auditor and safety engineer respectively 
for the companies. William C. Smead has 
been made field representative at the 
Indianapolis branch office, and Serafine 
Ciambella, field representative, has been 
transferred from Cleveland to Pittsburgh 
for both companies 

For the Standard 


as 


Accident Insurance 
Company Walter E. Wellman, formerly 
field representative at Buffalo, has been 
appointed field representative at Roches 
ter. Marion Zarsecki and James WW. Mul 
vaney have been made claim representa 
tive and casualty underwriter respectively 
at the Chicago office. 

Francis T, Ahern, Jr., has been ap 
pointed claim representative at the New 
York branch of the Planet Insurance 
Company. 


x* 


Travelers: George B. Lilly (fire and 
marine lines) has been promoted froth 
assistant manager to manager at New 
ark, succeeding Herbert L. Denny who 
has retired. James A. Wagner, formerly 
field supervisor (fidelity and surety lines ) 
at Richmond, Virginia, has been made 
assistant manager (same lines) at Pitts 
burgh. Matthew H. Hart has been pro 
moted to assistant manager (fidelity and 
surety lines) at the John Street, New 
York office. Marshall H. Kittleson (cas 
ualty, fidelity and surety lines) has been 
promoted from field supervisor to assist 
ant manager at Omaha, and John | 
Smith (same lines) from field supervisor 
to assistant manager at Jacksonville. 

In fire and marine lines, Richard R. 
Conklin and Jack Harrison have 
been appointed field supervisors at San 
Francisco, and Richard A. Beardsley, ap- 
pointed field supervisor, unassigned. 

In casualty, fidelity and surety lines, 
the following have been appointed field 
supervisors: Robert R. Olthoff at De- 
troit; Raymond M. Larson and George 
R. West at Peoria; Martin J. Cooney, 
2nd, at Newark; John C. Gellatly at 
Omaha; Earle W. Minton at Bridgeport; 
and Edward C. Rinck, 2nd, at Los An- 
geles 
x*x*«re 


Watters, Cowen & Donovan: With 
the addition of James B. Donovan as a 
member, the Washington, D. C. and New 
York law firm of Watters, Cowen and 
Baldridge has changed its name to Wat- 
ters, Cowen and Donovan. Mr. Donovan 
will continue to function as general coun- 
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THE FIBERS o- PEACE — 
THE SINEWS o WAR... 


NEW YORK 
COLUMBIA 
MEMPHIS 

LOS ANGELES 
HOUSTON 
RALEIGH 
MONTGOMERY 
JACKSON 
DALLAS 
FRESNO 


Soft, strong fibers of cotton bind together the 
peoples of peaceful nations. Down through the 
years cotton has been woven into the pattern 


of peace as food for some, clothing for all. 


Yet these peaceful strands serve, too, as the 
sinews of a mighty war machine. In smokeless 
powder, in chemical bases, in plastics for air- 


craft, cotton works for us in war as well as 


in peace. 


» COTTON-The fibers of peace; the sinews of war. 


"COTTON INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA 


sel of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, a position he has held since 
1946 


x~ * * 


Welsh & Baird: This firm has been dis 
solved by Arthur E. Welsh and John H 
Baird, and two new firms have been 
formed: Welsh and Leffingwell, Certified 
Public Accountants, and Baird and Gar 
ner, Actuarial and Tax Consultants 


ewe 


Woodward and Fondiller: Joseph 


Raywid, formerly head of Joseph Raywid 
& Company, an afhliate of Corroon & 


GEORGIA 


Reynolds, has become iated with 
this firm of consulting actuaries as fire 


insurance specialist. 


e fF 2 
Zurich-American Cos.: /enry Gore, 
formerly in the accounts de 
partrrent, has been made office manager 
of the New York office. Hans O. Stein 
buch, formerly head of the audit depart 
ment, has been appointed superintendent 
of the collection-accounting department 
in the metropolitan and eastern units, and 
Chorles C. Stoll, formerly with the under 
writing and audit departments, has been 
mide superintendent of the audit depart 
that office 


Cont 


charge of 


ment ot 


nued on page 104) 














N.A.I.C, ANNUAL MEETING 


HE 82nd annual convention of 
, ee National Association of In 
surance held 
June 3-6 at Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts. Addressing the opening ses- 
president W. Ellery Allyn 
(Conn.) warned of the concern felt 
both in the industry and in super 
over the automobile 
insurance picture. ‘Practically all 
companies reported unfavorable ex 
perience for the last three months of 
1950 and ratios for the first 
quarter of 1951 are said to be alarm- 
high,” stated Commissioner 
Allyn. “In an abnormal period such 
present, a rate- 
making with anything like a two- 


Commissioners was 


sion, 


Visory circles 


loss 
ingly 


as the system of 
year lag must be regarded as useless 
unless an adjustment to current con- 
ditions can be made,” he continued. 
“In my opinion (the use of a current 
experience factor) is a step in the 
right direction and should have the 
sympathetic consideration of the 
commissioners when presented.” 
William Leslie, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, the 
commissioners that beginning Sep 
tember | organization wilt in= 
clude a 5% profit factor in all rates 
which it promulgates. Considerable 
controversy the 
recommendation of the Workmen's 
Compensation Committee (J. Edwin 
Florida, 
1.5° profit loading for rate-making 


announced = to 


his 
devel yped 


over 


larson, chairman) of a 


purposes. At the present time 24 
states and two territories allow a 
, 


2.5% factor, four have no profit 
factor and the remaining states have 
The committee 
report was adopted by the associa 


varying allowances. 


tion with the recommendation for a 
specific profit factor deleted. The 


rates and rating or- 


committee on 


ganizations (Bernard R. Stone, 
Nebraska, chairman) recommended 
the formation of a multiple peril in 
surance rating organization and 
strongly opposed the use of different 
rating plans by the Multiple Loca- 
tion Service Office in different terri 
tories depending on whether or not 
the so-called independent plan is filed 
in those territories. As this was the 
annual meeting, new officers were 
elected including: president, Frank 
Sullivan (Kansas); vice president, 
Wade ©. Martin, Jr. 
secretary-treasurer, 

Bowles (Virginia) and chairman of 
the 
Murphy (South Carolina) 


( Louisiana ) ; 
George \ 


executive committee, D. D 


New Michigan Commissioner 


Joseph Navarre, an attorney, is 
Governor William's choice to suc 
ceed David A. 
commissioner of Michigan upon the 
latter's retirement July 1. He will 
hold the $9,000 position on an in 


Forbes as insurance 


confirmation 
the 


terim basis until can 


be obtained from Senate when 
it reconvenes 
Carl © 


ance editor of the New York Journal 


Pearson, associate imsur- 


of Commerce, joined the staff of the 
New York Insurance Department on 
June 15. He will serve as a special 


assistant. 


PHILIPPINE WRITINGS 
INCREASE 


HE 114 companies operating in 

the Republic of the Philippines 
wrote $1,500 million of insurance in 
1950 according to Ceferino Villar, 
Insurance. Forty 
writing in the 
islands are domestic companies and 
30-odd car 


Commissioner of 
of the companies 


another are American 


riers 
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INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 


Forty years of factual appraisal service to 
America’s more conservative business insti- 
tutions. District offices in principal cities. 


IMPARTIAL VALUATIONS 


PROPERTY 








The |loyd-Thomas on 


CRISS AWARD 


R. PHILIP S. HENCH and 

Dr. Edward C. Kendall of the 
May Clinic were joint winners of the 
1950 $10,000 Dr. C. C. Criss award 
for outstanding contributions in the 
field of health and safety. 
Kendall 
pioneers in the development and use 
of cortisone, the arthritis wonder 
drug. Dr. Kendall developed the ex 
tract and Dr. Hench made the first 
injections into humans afflicted with 


Drs. Hench and are 


arthritis. They are the first winners 
of the award established in 1949 as 
a tribute to Dr. C. C. Criss, chair- 
the board of the Mutual 


Health & Accident Associ 


man of 
Benefit 
ation 


ASKS FIRE RATE INCREASE 


NHI Virginia Insurance Rating 
Bureau has applied for increases 
25% on certain 


in fire rates of up to 25% 


classes of risks. 


FINAL 1950 LOSSES 


LTHOUGH the dollar amount 
Asi fire losses in the United 
States declined slightly during 1950, 
the number of fires in the country 
increased, according to figures com- 
piled by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Revised fire loss fig 
ures totaled $648,909,000, a decrease 
of 04% from 1949. Noting the 
gradual decrease in fire losses since 
1948, the Board points out that this 
was despite inflation which would 
tend to increase the dollar losses and 
it attributes much of the downward 
trend to the fire pre- 
vention efforts of the entire fire in- 
Were it not for the 
cumulative effects of this program, 


continuing 
surance business 


the loss record under present con 
ditions might readily be far more 
excessive 

The number of fires in cities of 
2,500 population and over was esti- 
mated at 838,145, a 2.6% increase 
over the 1949 figure. During 1950 
building fires in cities under 500, 
000 population went up 1% while 
building fires in cities of 1,000,000 
22%. Residential fires 
49.2% 


went down 
dr ypped 14.6%, 


and manufacturing 40.4%. 


mercantile 
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Time-Saver for Accident and Health 
Insurance—1951 edition: ‘| he 
tracts of 92 leading companies and 


con 


organizations are described in this 
annual handbook of commercial ac 
cident and sickness policy informa 
tion. In addition, there is given the 
financial data 
miums and losses of almost all com- 


statement with pre 
panies and organizations that write 
The 
policies described are commercial, 
individually issued (not group), ac- 
cident, accident and sickness, hos 
pital expense, medical and surgical, 


accident and health insurance 


polio and other forms; also the rid 
ers that apply. are de 
scribed completely as to the cover 
ages provided. [Premiums for all 
ages, exclusions, reductions, waiv- 


Contracts 


ers and any special provisions are 
stated. Some 1,700 policies and rid- 
ers are described. The book is in- 
dexed by the companies represented 
and also by a policy index which 
indexes and cross-indexes the names 
of all policies described 

920 pp. Published by the 
National Underwriter Company, 175 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


$5.50. 


Analysis of Marine and Other Insur- 
ance Clauses by Victor Dober, 
KoC.LI., A.C.LB., M.LEx 

This new and completely revised 
edition of a standard work on marine 
insurance is intended as a guide not 
only to the student but also to the 
experienced practitioner of marine 
insurance. It is designed to enable 
him to refer easily to the various 
confirm their pro 


clauses and to 


Visions 


Included is an authoritative analy 
sis of all clauses of the Institute of 


lLondon Underwriters and of Lloyd's , 


non-marine association 
clauses, a_ selection of 
clauses with the York Antwerp rules 
1890, 1924 and 1950 and a table of 
duties, together with the 
standard forms of marine insurance 


fire and 


general 


stamp 
policies. Included is a complete in 
referring beth to the 
clauses and to the analyses of those 


dex actual 
clauses 

618 pp Published by 
H. F. & G. Witherby, Ltd., obtain- 
able from Joseph Lazard, Ltd., 496 
Broome Street, New York 13, New 
York. 


$5.85. 


Conflagrations in America since 
1900: This pamphlet discusses the 
characteristics of conflagrations, 
describes the conditions that breed 
them and devotes sections to fore 
casting, fighting and preventing con 
flagrations. It is illustrated with 
more than 50 pictures. Several tables 
are included, among them a list of 
all conflagrations in North America 
since 1900 with the factors responsi 
ble indicated in each. 

64 pp.—S$l1 (discount for quanti- 
ties). Published by the National 
ire Protection Association, O0 
Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Massachusetts. 


Supplement to the New York Work- 
men's Compensation Law pamphlet: 
This new supplement contains a 
digest of the effect of the 1951 
amendments, their text and annota- 
tions of recent decisions construing 
the law. 

30) cents per copy. Availabl 
editor, Law Publications, 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 00 John Street, New York 
38, New York, 


from 
Assocta- 








Anchor’s 


does a 


Comprehensive 


AN SIZE JOB & 





Small in Cost...Big in Performance 
IDEALLY SUITED TO THE SMALL BUSINESS RISK 


**You can set your cap for a real sale,” 
says Bos’n Dan—the “3-D™ Man, 
“when you take Anchor's Jr. Com- 
PREHENSIVE BLANKET Bonn aboard.” 
It’s as trim as they come and holds to 
the line in price and coverage. 
“Gentlemen prefer Bonds,” he says, 
“especially ANcHor’s Jr. Compre- 
HENSIVE for small business risks.” 


SEE YOUR ANCHOR MAN FOR COMPLETE DETAILS OR WRITE... 


$2,500 COMPLETE COVERAGE Including: 


(Not more than 9 employees) 
21,000.00 Honesty Coverage— Blanket Fidelity, 
Primary Commercial Form* 

500.00 Money & Securities (Broad Form). 
Blanket, Inside and Outside Premises* 

500.00 Safe Deposit Box Coverage —on Leased 
Safe Deposit Boxes* 

500.00 Forgery & Alteration Cover —Outgoing 
Paper, excluding Employee — Forgery 
Hazard* 


$2,500.00 TOTAL *Increased limits available 
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Importance of A. & H.—from page 35 


able market for this type of insur 
ance. The sense of this importance 
must permeate the determination of 
coverages by the company, the draft 
ing of its contracts, the selection and 
training of its agents, and its claim 
settlement policies. The recognition 
of the urgent for this funda 
mental protection must be the key 
stone upon which the agent develops 


need 


The insuring 
public must be made aware of the 
vital importance of the financial 
hazards of accident and sickness and 


his entire approach. 


of the manner in which accident and 
health offers 
against those hazards. 

It is this 
to give some very brief consideration 


Insurance protection 


my purpose in article 


basic elements which 
to underlie the entire 
proposition of how to sell accident 
and health insurance 


to certain 


would seem 


Observations rather clearly indi 
cate that the most basic element af 
fecting accident and health insurance 
the attitude of company 
management toward such sales. Re 


sales is 


flected from this attitude are the 
types of policy coverages written, the 
basic intent behind the policy con- 
tract, the underwriting attitudes, the 
selection and training of agents, and 
the general approach to claim pay 
It is the management of the 

which will determine the 


ments. 
company 
made 


amount of resources to be 


available to the development of ac 


cident and health insurance. It is 
the attitude of management which 
will determine the nature of ad 
vertising and sales material. All 


these have a basic effect upon ac 
cident and health sales and upon the 
public accident and 


acceptance of 


health insurance 


Broad Coverage 


The necessity for broad coverage 
policies, free from cumbersome ex 
clusions and designed realistically to 
meet the needs of the policyholder 
must be recognized by company man 
agement. This requires that a com 
pany must be alert to improvements 
benefits and 


in coverages and 


methods resulting from studies based 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


a Multiple Line “A” rated company 


with A 


ILLION DOLLAR CAPITAL 


and OVER A MILLION DOLLAR SURPLUS 
Now in its Twenty-seventh year 
of PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 
Offers to selected agents 
in selected territory its facilities: 
Automobile (All Coverages) 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Public Liability 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
Bonds 


FIRE, TORNADO, INLAND MARINE 


\ 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


Tusurance Company 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


ANDARD HIGHFR 
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THAN COMMERCIAL 


STANDARD 





upon sound insurance principles and 
experience. Accident and health in- 


surance is not a static field. In 
the past few years alone many 
companies have eliminated the “a 
cidental means” type of insuring 
clause, clarified the intent of the 
lifetime indemnity total disability 
clause, increased the amount of 


blanket medical coverage, 
almost entirely deleted the former 
improved the 


benefit, extended 


expense 
aviation exclusion, 
elective indemnity 
the schedule of surgical benefits and 
liberalized the optional lifetime in- 
\ll these efforts 
have been in the public interest and 
have benefited policyholders with- 
out increase in premium rates 


demnity provision. 


Re- 
cent studies have also made it pos 
sible for many 
prove and modernize their occupa 
tional classifications manual and to 
broaden their underwriting practices 
in a manner with 


companies to im- 


commensurate 
sound basic principles. All these ef- 
forts serve to reflect the attitude of 
the management of companies which 
are continually interested in im- 
proved public service and are, in 
turn, reflected in accident and health 


sales 


The Agent 
Another basic element affecting 
the selling of accident and health 


the 
Che agent is the man or woman who, 
in the last analysis, brings about 
the sale. The attitude of the agent, 
therefore, toward accident and health 


insurance is, of course, agent 


insurance sales is a very basic ele- 
ment. The agent, in approaching ac- 
cident and health insurance, must 
be fully aware of its importance to 
the policyholder and of his, the 
agent’s, responsibility in determining 
the proper needs of the policyholder. 
Reflected from this will be the 
agent’s choice of company, his deter- 
mination of the policy to be sold in 
each specific instance, and the meth- 
ods and techniques to be used in 
making the sale. High pressure sales 
manship does not belong in accident 
and health insurance. The respon 
sibility of the agent is far too sacred, 
far too vital to the personal life-long 
interests of the policyholder and his 
family to permit of any practices 
other than those devoted to the sin- 
cere desire to serve and to serve well. 
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In so doing, the agent has a respon- 
sibility to discern the full extent of 
the policyholder’s insurance needs 
and to, within realistic considera- 
tions, attempt to protect those needs. 
Much of this depends upon the 
nature, the quality, and the extent of 
the training which the agent has re 
ceived, since the full possibilities of 
any endeavor are generally only rec 
ognized and realized in direct pro 
portion to the degree of skillful and 
technical training. If these essential 
factors are fulfilled, and if the agent 
is properly developed in the tech 
niques and methods of selling, the 
selling of accident and health in- 
surance as an integral, primary, and 
important part of his client’s insur 
ance protection should be fruitful 
and rewarding to the agent’s com- 
plete sense of well-being. 

The final element which I should 
like to briefly stress as having a 
basic effect on accident and health 
sales is the attitude of the public. 
It is the public to whom protection 
against the financial hazards of ac- 
cident and sickness is important. It 
is the public which is to be served. 
It is the public which, in the last 
analysis, makes the purchase and 
which, for many years after, pays 
the premium and receives the bene- 
fits. 

Public attitude is developed, con 
sciously or unconsciously, as the re- 
sult of the aggregate effect of a 
great many factors. The personality 
and ability of agents selling accident 
and health insurance is important. 
The agent is the public representa- 
tive of accident and health insurance. 
His is the responsibility for properly 
protecting his client, for fairly repre- 
senting the policy coverages and ex- 
clusions. If he fails in this, public 
dissatisfaction results. He must be 
fair. He must be courteous. He 
must at all times place public service 
first. In turn, he must be recognized 
by both his company and his com 
munity for the important profes- 
sional role he plays in the economic 
life of the community. 

Important, also, to the public at 
titude, is what the public hears and 
reads about accident and health in 
surance protection through adver 
tising channels, the public press, and 
hearsay. It is important to tell the 
story of accident and health insur 
ance to the public—because accident 
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SATS... 


Little Business 


is Big Business — 


Interest and care in the handling 
of the small account will build 


sound income and good opinion. 


FIELD CORRESPONDENT 


90 JOHN STREET 
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and health insurance is important 
to the public. The public must be 
made fully cognizant of the manner 
in which accident and health insur 
ance satisfies its needs, of the wide 
Mis- 


conceptions must be cleared away 


variety of coverages offered. 


The public must be made aware of 
the progress and effectiveness of in 
management and 
work de 
companies 


surance company 
of the loss prevention 
veloped by insurance 


which benefits the entire public, The 


public must be made cognizant of 
the relationship of malingering, ex 
and fraudulent 
jury awards, to the cost of insurance 
\ccident health 


terests have too long 


cessive claims and 


and insurance it 

been lax in 
recognizing the vital importance of 
Meanwhile, the 
advertising media employed by com 


telling this story 
pamies and agents in deve loping a 

should, 
beyond any doubt, avoid those meth 


cident and health insurance 


ed +} next page 
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Importance of A. & H.—Continued 


ods and approaches which can only 
serve to cheapen in the public mind 
a form of insurance which is vital 
to the welfare of the insuring public. 

Last, there is the vital importance 
of performance, the example by deed, 
which the public encounters. This 
concerns principally the company ; 
the type of policy sold; the treat- 
ment of claims after loss occurs ; and 
alertness to the elimination of minor 
irritants. No form of 
simple to the public understanding. 
Certainly accident and health insur 


insurance is 


ance is no exception with the mul- 
titude of policies and coverages of- 
fered, with 
malingering and pre-existing con 
Hence, 


such problems as 


ditions to be coped with. 
both companies and agents in this 
field must be ever alert to the con- 
tinual importance of this public at- 
titude, to, by their deeds and every 
day practices, serve to better that 
attitude and to miscon- 
ceptions which might exist in the 
public mind. 


overcome 


One obvious example is the oft- 
heard comment that accident and 
health insurance “gives it to you in 
the big print and takes it away from 
you in the small print.” Actually 
this is not so nor can it be so. Since 
1912 the size of printed type, and the 
nature of that type, has been subject 
to more severe regulation than any 
other form of contract to my knowl- 
The 


laws of the vast majority of the 


edge, insurance or otherwise. 


states deal explicitly with the size 
of type of accident and health con- 
tracts. 
is required, and it 
prohibited that exclusions of cover- 


\ minimum of ten point type 
is specifically 


age shall be in smaller type than 
that with which the benefits are 
stated. Hence, this is obviously a 


misconception in the public mind. 

Another 
stemming from the company is the 
attitude of those concerned with the 
settlement of 
of benefits. 


important consideration 


claims, the payment 
These are the men and 
women who deliver the final product. 
They must be thoroughly trained in 


the full responsibilities of the per 
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formance of their duties. They must 
be courteous and understanding. 
Theirs is the responsibility for a 
direct relationship between the spirit 
in which the policy is sold and the 
spirit in which the benefits are paid. 

All these factors play an important 
role in the public attitude toward ac- 
cident and health insurance. This 
public attitude, in turn, is a vital 
factor in selling accident and health 
insurance. 

Today the insurance world is be 
coming increasingly sensitive to the 
thought that a social demand, a re- 
sponsibility, is placed upon voluntary 
insurance channels to see to it that 
insurance protection against the haz- 
ards of accident and sickness is writ- 
ten upon an even larger segment of 
the population and that such pro- 
tection is written under broad con- 
tracts free from unnecessary exclu- 
sions, designed to realistically fulfill 
the varying needs of the insuring 
public and at a fair premium com 
mensurate with financial stability, 
and reasonable profit. The compa- 
nies and their agents recognize and 
assume their part in this responsi- 
bility. 

In addition to the reasons for the 
increased and 
health insurance by companies and 


interest in accident 
their agents | have mentioned, is the 
sound business sense which must un- 
Accident 
and health insurance provides an ad- 
ditional the 
agent, it assists in the development 
of new agents, it provides to the 


derlie any such decisions. 


source of income to 


agent a means of ready access to po- 
tential policyholders, and presents a 
means to the agent for keeping his 
accounts vitalized. Hence, accident 
and health insurance is recognized as 
a means of strengthening the agency 
force and of building the morale of 
that tremendous force 

The field of accident and health in 
surance is one rich with development 
and seemingly unlimited potentiali- 
ties. New and experimental cover- 
ages are still in the process of being 
Established 
are constantly improved and refined. 
More technical and scientific knowl- 


developed coverages 


edge of this form of insurance and 
its methods is accumulated yearly. It 
is a field which excites the imagina- 
tion and which is worthy of the con- 
siderate attention of any company or 
agent. 
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The following questions and answers are from an examination given 


the students of the course in Liability Underwriting conducted by 
The School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York. Addi- 


tional questions from this examination appeared in the June issue. 


a Which of the following are cov 
ered by elevator liability policies 

a) Freight escalators. 

b) A dumbwaiter with a height 
of four feet, used for lifting 
rolls of newsprint. 

A hoist attached to the outside 
of a building operated through 
a sidewalk opening by a crank 
turned by hand and used for 
lifting ashes from the cellar 

d) A sidewalk elevator used for 
garbage removal. 

e) A greasing hoist at a service 
Station. 

Sidewalk elevators are the only 
ones in this list which are covered 
under an elevator policy. Coverage 
for the other described equipment 
is usually provided by O. L. & T. 
of M. & C. policies. As respects 
(e) the greasing hoist, if property 
damage was wanted for property in 
the care, custody, and control of 
the insured, it would have to be rated 
under the elevator manual. 


5. a) What is the basic difference 
between Insuring Agreement I of 
a schedule policy and IJnsuring 
Agreement I. of a comprehensive 
general liability policy? How does 
this affect the nature of the cover- 
age under each? 

bh) With respect to compre 
hensive personal liability policies 
i. Who is the insured? 
it, What are the elements 
of Coverage A? 
iti. What are some of the ex- 
posures covered? 

a) Insuring Agreement I of a 
schedule policy covers the legal 
liability of an insured for in 
jury caused by accident and 
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arising out of the hazards dé 
fined in the policy. 


Insuring Agreement I of 
the comprehensive general lia 
bility policy covers the same 
thing, except for the restric- 
tion “arising out of the hazards 
defined in the policy.” 

The comprehensive general 
liability policy does not contain 
a definition of hazard except 
for product and contractual lia 
bility which are optional under 
the form. Therefore all haz 
ards in connection with the 
insured’s premises, operations, 
elevators, and independent 
contractors are covered, al- 
though no hazard is defined 
On a schedule policy it is pos 
sible to restrict coverage by 
declaring a certain accident 
not covered, based on the defi- 
nition of hazard, but not so in 
a comprehensive general lia 
bility policy. This relieves the 
insured of the necessity of 
selecting the hazards for which 
he wishes coverage. He is 
not charged with a premium 
if no exposure develops and 
at the same time he is covered, 
at normal charges, if the ex 
posures are disclosed at the 
time of audit. Not only does 
the comprehensive general lia- 
bility policy cover all general 
liability hazards existing on 
the inception of insurance, but 
also all general liability hazards 
arising during the policy pe- 
riod, except those mentioned 
above, which, however, may 
be bought. Within its scope, 
therefore, the policy is com- 


pletely automatic. Also, haz 
ards which are unrecognizable 
as such—the “unknown haz- 
ards’—are likewise covered 


b) Comprehensive personal lia- 


bility policy. 

i. The insured is the named 
insured, and his spouse, 
their relatives, and anyone 
in the care of an insured 
who is under 21, provided 
all are residents of the 
named insured’s household. 
Also called an insured is 
any person or organization 
legally responsible for ani 
mals or watercraft owned 
by the insured in respect 
thereto 
Coverage A: covers the 
insured’s direct and prem- 
ises contractual written 
legal liability for injury, 
sickness or disease and 
death resulting therefrom 
sustained by third parties, 
including domestic em- 
ployees, and for property 
damage or destruction, in 
cluding loss of use. Cov 
erage A also provides im 
mediate medical aid re- 
quired at the time of ac 
cident 
Covered are: Accidents 
about the premises, acct- 
dents caused by the in- 
sured’s personal activities, 
accidents arising due to ex- 
istence of elevators at the 
premises of the insured, ac- 
cidents caused by employ- 
ees of the insured, accidents 
caused by the insured’s en 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued 


gaging in sports, by his 
operation of certain types 
of boats, or by his owner- 


ship of pets. 


6. What are some of the obliga- 
tions of the insurance carrier under 
Insuring Agreement II of the sched- 
ule liability policy? 

In addition to indemnifying an in- 
sured for a judgment against him, 
the insurance carrier must : 

Defend any suit against the in- 

sured alleging injury or damage 

such as is covered by the policy; 
the carrier investigates, negotiates, 
and settles any such suit; 

Defend suit, 

fraudulent or groundless ; 

Pay all release-of 

attachment bonds subject to the 


any even if it is 


premiums on 


limits of the policy, and on all 
appeal bonds required in any suit 
defended by the carrier ; 

Pay all expenses incurred by the 
and all 


judgment until paid by 


carrier interest accruing 
on any 
the carrier (not exceeding com 
pany’s liability) ; 

Pay all expenses due to immediate 
medical relief to 


others for the prevention of further 


and surgical 
aggravation of the injuries as ate 
required at time of accident ; 

the insured for all 
expenses other than 


Reimburse 
reasonable 
loss of earnings, incurred at com- 
pany request 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYERS 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Victor Montgomery, President 


HOME OFFICE = LOS ANGELES 


AUTOMOBILE RATE 
REVISIONS 


RIVATE _ passenger 

bile bodily injury 
rates were increased approximately 
30% and property damage rates 
about 20.7% on June 11 in Oregon 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. Commercial bodily 
injury rates were unchanged while 
property damage rates for this clas- 
sification were increased 8.8%. In 
dependent carriers are expected to 
revise their rates in the near future 
in accordance with the increases 
filed by the Bureau. 


automo- 
insurance 


The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters has requested the 
Washington Insurance Department 
to approve a 19.5% increase in 
private passenger bodily injury rates 
and 20.2% in 


property 
mercial the rate increases 
requested are 5.8% and 15.4% for 


bodily injury and property damage 


private passenger 


damage rates. For com- 


vehicles 


coverages, respectively 

A meeting was held June 18th by 
members of the Michigan Bureau of 
Casualty Insurance Companies to re- 
view the automobile rate situation 
in light of the recently announced 
30% public liability and 16% prop- 
erty damage rate increases on auto 
mobile coverages by member com- 
panies of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. 

Automobile insurance rates were 





increased uniformly throughout New 
York State by 20% for bodily in- 
jury and 10% for property damage 
coverage according to new rate 
schedules filed with the Insurance 
Department by the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters and the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau on 
behalf of most automobile insurance 
companies. The new rates apply to 
private passenger vehicles and trucks 
(other than “long haul” and hired 
trucks) on policies written on or 
after June 1, 1951 and on all policies 
with effective dates of July Ist or 
later, regardless of when written. 
The rate increases are based on spe- 
cially prepared statistics covering the 
calendar year 1950 and the first 
quarter of 1951 as well as statistical 
data for the years 1948 and 1949. 
Due to the fact that the 1950 data 
are not yet available by rating terri- 
tory, no attempt has been made at 
this time to revise existing differ- 
entials between geographical rating 
territories and classes of automo- 
biles. The statistical data show an 
increase of 19% in the number of 
accidents reported in 1950 over the 
level of the previous two years and, 
in the last quarter of 1950, average 
claim costs have risen about 8% 
over the comparable periods in 
1948-1949. The combined effect of 
higher accident rates and higher 
claim costs are shown in the loss 
ratios reported by the insurance com- 
panies. Early indications for 1951 
indicate further increases in 
ratios. 

The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters announced on June 
11 higher private passenger and 
commercial vehicle automobile lia- 
bility insurance rates for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Property damage 
rates are unchanged for all classi- 
fications of private passenger and 
commercial automobiles. In Michi- 
gan the new schedules effective on 
the same date increase private pas- 
senger automobile bodily injury and 
property damage rates. Property 
damage rates for commercial vehicles 
have also been increased. 

An average over-all increase of 
3.5% and 6.8% on private passenger 
automobile bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage insurance, respectively, 
became effective in Virginia on July 
1, while commercial vehicle property 
damage rates are up 6.2% and bodily 
injury rates down 6.2%. 


loss 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Increases Capital 

The capital of this company has been increased from 
$200,000 to $250,000 and $32,500 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional stock at $16.50 per share, 
par value $10 each. The policyholders’ surplus of the 
company is now in excess of $460,000. 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL Companies 
New York, New York 


Deductible Reduced 


The deductible applying to the dwelling “all risks” | 
endorsement of the Atlantic Mutual Companies has | 
been reduced from $100 to $50 in New York and Con- 
necticut. The reduction became effective June 1 and 
will be construed as applicable to all such endorsements 
now in force in those states. 


BAKERS MUTUAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Reduces Extra Dividend 


In addition to its regular 20% dividend on compensa- | 
tion lines the company has been paying an extra divi 
dend of 12%. On August 1, 1951 this extra dividend 
will be reduced to 10%. 


CAMDEN FIRE Insurance Association 
Camden, New Jersey 


New Director 


Preston D. Gardner, divisional executive of the Public 
Service Gas and Electric Company, was recently elected 
a director. | 
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DEARBORN NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Fire Business Reinsured 

A reinsurance contract, retroactive to May 1, under 
which the American Equitabk of 


New York Dearborn 
National Insurance Company of Detroit, has been ap 


\ssurance Company 


assumes all fire business of the 


proved by David A. Forbes, Michigan’s Commissioner 
of Insurance. Net premiums covered by the reinsurance 
transaction amount to approximately $90,000. No busi 
ness has been written by the Dearborn National since 
\pril 28, 1950. The company is subject to a receivership 
petition made by Commissioner Forbes. Action on this 
petition has been deferred to permit completion of re 


| organization plans under which the Dearborn National 
| Casualty Company would be merged into 


Dearborn 
National Insurance Company. 


| EMPIRE MUTUAL Casualty Company 
| New York, New York 


| Dividend Change 


On April 1, 1951 the 10% dividend formerly paid on 
taxi cab and auto mechanic workmen’s compensation 
lines was discontinued. 


| EMPLOYERS MUTUAL Liability Insurance 
| Company of Wisconsin, Wausau, Wisconsin 


Reduces Auto Dividend 


Effective with July expirations, automobile dividends 
are reduced from 15% to 10%. 


| EXCESS Insurance Company of America 
| New York, New York 


Executive Changes 


has been elected and 


Pier, 


the 


H. G. Kemper 
treasurer to succeed William J 


pre sident 
Corstable M.D 
vice president and secretary, has been advanced to 
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Excess Insurance—Continued 


post of executive vice president and secretary while F. 
H. Kelly, secretary, has been made vice president. Roy 
F. O’Connor, assistant secretary, has been named secre- 
tary and J. B. Harriss, Jr., assistant treasurer. 


EXCHANGE MUTUAL Indemnity Insurance 
Company, Buffalo, New York 


Reduces Compensation Dividends 


On April 1 the workmen’s compensation dividend 
was reduced from 20% to 15%. The company now pays 
15% on all lines. 


FEDERAL MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Director 

Vice President Walter T. Tower has been elected a 
director of the company. Mr. Tower has been associated 
with the Federal Mutual since 1931. 
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ALWAYS A HIGH SPOT .. . to every agent is 


when he joins Hawkeye-Security & Industrial. 


These agents know every service is provided to 
help them step up production... 
providing service without red tape 
. . « prompt, equitable settlement of 
claims . . . and home office repre- 
sentatives always at their service. eS 





HAWKEYE=SECURITY INSURANCE CO. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 
Des Moines, lowa 
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FITCHBURG MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Correction Notice 


On page 221 of Best’s Insurance Guide With Key 
Ratings, 1951 edition, it is reported that policies of 
this company carry an assessment liability in the amount 
of one premium. This is an error. Readers are re- 
quested to please make note that all policies issued since 
July 1, 1950 have been non-assessable. 


GENERAL Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Executive Change 


Charles W. Hall, formerly a vice president and 
director of Employers Reinsurance Corporation of 
Kansas City, has been elected a vice president of this 
company. Mr. Hall will engage in underwriting and 
production activities primarily in the middle-west. 


GLENS FALLS Group 
Glens Falls, New York 


Appointments 


G. I. Davis has been advanced from secretary to vice 
president and remains as treasurer of the group. Former 
assistant secretaries named secretaries are R. P. Craw- 
ford, J. H. Derby, Jr., G. Earle Fox, A. L. Lowe, L. A. 
Kenney, J. J Rourke and C. S. Willmott. In addition 
Coughlan, Jr., has been elected secretary ; 
Stephen T. Birdsall, E. P. Hutchinson and W. E. 
Mallalieu, Jr., assistant secretaries and Earle J. 
Machold, president of Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, a director. 


George R. 


GUARANTY FIRE & MARINE Insurance 
Company, Charleston, South Carolina 


Surplus Lines Approved 


This company has been approved by the Florida and 
Massachusetts Insurance Departments as a surplus line 


| carrier. Risks in Massachusetts will be handled through 


B. H. York & Company, Boston. All hotel business in 
Zone 1 of Florida will be handled through John 
Ratterree & Company, Greer, South Carolina. 


HANOVER Group 
New York, New York 


New Director 


Robert J. Larner, vice president of the Hanover Fire 
Insurance Company and The Fulton Fire Insurance 
Company, has been named a director of both companies. 
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IOWA HARDWARE Mutua! Insurance 


Company 
IOWA HARDWARE Mutua! C | " ° 
Company, Mason City, ‘ent Pere li Whe bowice Whed Counita! 


Merged 


The operations of these two carriers were merged 
September 1. The surviving organization is the Iowa | 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Company. The combined 
companies now have assets of more than $2,000,000 and | 
surplus of $870,000. There has been no change in the | 
official staff of the surviving organization. 

“For years we operated on the direct basis and had 
no local agents,” Roy D. Austin, president, said. “We 
have for several years however been operating in 
twenty-three states other than ours through local agents 
and while we have several local agents in Iowa, we 
have definitely decided that all our lowa business should Cut Loose! Solve your sales problems with 
be written on the local agency system.” Springfield Group Service 











LUMBER MUTUAL Casualty Insurance 
Company of New York, New York, New York THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


nag aes Fire and Marine Insurance Company Springfield, Mass. 
gland Insurance Company . . Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company - « « Detroit, Mich. 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Increases Compensation Dividends 


For expirations between April 1, 1951 and October 





1, 1951 workmen’s compensation dividends have been 
increased from 10% to 15% 





’ fi 
MOTORS Insurance Corporation casualty, fire 


New York, New York automobile and surety 


reinsurance 
Ohio Court Refuses Plea 


This ec rpe ration, a subsidiary of General Motors | catastrophe 
Corporation, has lost its appeal to be allowed to continue 
selling insurance pending the outcome of its case being 
tried in the Ohio Courts. The effect of the decision is to treaty and specific 
support Commissioner Walter A. Robinson in his re- 
fusal to license agents of the carrier, most of whom are 


also automobile dealers. Specialty covers including: 


excess of loss 


steam boiler excess 


fleets, motor cargo 


NATIONAL FIRE Insurance Company of aggregate excess 


Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut 
EXCESS UNDERWRITERS inc. 


90 John St., New York 





Advancements 


Holly W. Stevenson, formerly secretary and treas- | 
urer, has been promoted to vice president, succeeding | Chicago office © Insurance Exchange Bidg. 
Cameron Winslow, who resigned. Secretary William L. | 
3ellmer and assistant treasurer Arthur F. Davies, Jr., 
have been advanced to vice president and secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 


San Francisco office © 233 Sansome St. 
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BURNS 


INC. 






WHITE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


NATIONAL RETAILERS Mutual Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 
New Director 


Melvin C. Eaton, president of Norwich Pharmacal 
Company and Eaton Laboratories, Inc., and a director 
of the Maltine Company, has been elected a director 
of this company. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Fire Insurance Company 


Manchester, New Hampshire 
New Secretary 


Vinton C. Johnson, vice president of the First Boston 
Corporation, has been appointed secretary and assistant 
treasurer of this company. He will assume his new 
duties sometime in September. 


PACIFIC Indemnity Company 
Los Angeles, California 
Gaynor Heads Company 

W. F. 


Gaynor has been elected president of the com- 


pany. Mr. Gaynor, for twenty-four years manager of | 


I.. Stockwell, who is retiring under the company’s re 
tirement plan. He will continue as a director. 


REINSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


OTIS CLARK, President 
* 


Complete Facilities in 


the domestic and 


London Markets 
2 
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STATE FARM Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company 
STATE FARM Fire and Casualty Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Executive Changes 


Edward B. Rust, formerly assistant secretary-treas- 
urer, and H. E. Curry, formerly actuary, were recently 
elected vice presidents of the State Farm Mutual Auto- 
mobile. H. L. Mecherle was elected a director to fill 
the unexpired term of the late G. J. Mecherle. In respect 
for and in honor of the late G. J. Mecherle, founder of 
the State Farm organization, the board of directors 
voted to hold vacant the office of the chairman of the 
board for the remainder of the unexpired term. 

T. F. Campbell, formerly secretary, has been named 
president of the fire affiliate of the group, State Farm 
Fire and Casualty Company, and Adlai H. Rust, chair- 
man of the board of directors. Roy C. Thoele was ap- 
pointed secretary. 


UNITED PACIFIC Insurance Company 


Tacoma, Washington 


Official Staff Changes 


\t a recent meeting of the board of directors Ralph 
| L. Blum, vice president and manager of the company’s 
Kansas City branch, was elected executive vice president 
and placed in charge of fidelity and surety lines in all 
the territory east of the Rocky Mountains. Carl M. 
| Slininger of Los Angeles was appointed assistant vice 
| president in charge of fidelity and surety operations in 
Arizona and Nevada. 





| California, 


| UTICA MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Utica, New York 


Revises Dividends 


Workmen’s compensation and liability other than 
automobile dividends will be reduced on August 1 from 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
] 
| 20% to 15%. 


WESTERN PACIFIC Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington 


New Company 


This company commenced writing fire and allied lines 
n its home state on June 1 with combined capital and 
surplus funds of $400,000. Development plans call for 
the eventual extension into the casualty insurance field 
and entry into the states of Oregon and Idaho. Don C. 
Burnam, president, was formerly executive vice presi- 
dent the United Pacific Insurance Company of 
Tacoma. Boyce Stanard, vice president in charge of 
fire operations, was previously Washington manager for 
the Oregon Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


of 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1950 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted 


Companies Capital 


Assets 


Liabilities Surplus to 
(except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,625,000. $103,339,366. $59,095,773. $44,243,593. 


Organized 1855 

The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 
Organized 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 
Organized 1866 

Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 
Organized 1852 

The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 
Organized 1874 

Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 


Organized 1909 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 


Organized 1906 


10,147,710. 

9,795,730. 
26,621,995. 
34,858,112. 
39,807,677. 


425,988. 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT Newark |, New Jersey 
120 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas 2, Texas CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 


+; Si 
4ny inso® 


6,856,269. 3,291,441. 
6,388,425. 3,407,305. 
17,269,325. 9,352,670. 
26,225,057. 8,633,056. 
30,226,458. 9,581,219. 


24,127. 401,861. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco 6, Calif, 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
102 Maiden Lane 
New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome Street 
Son Francisco 4, Calif. 














ASSOCIATION NOTES 


American Foreign Insurance Ass'n: 
The offices formerly located at 80 Maiden 
Lane, 70 Pine Street, and 90 John Street 
have been consolidated at 161 William 
Street, New York City. 


x «re 
American International Underwriters: 
The offices in Sao Paulo, Brazil, repre- 
senting the Firemen’s Insurance Company 
of Newark, New Jersey, have been moved 


to new quarters. 


x* 


Ass'n of Casualty & Surety Cos.: 


Robert H. Harleston, Jr., formerly resi- 
dent traffic engineer in Columbia, South 
Carolina, with Smith, Dibble and Com 


pany, has been appointed traffic engineer 
in the accident prevention department 


~x* 


Ass'n of Cas. & Surety Mgrs. of 
Cincinnati: Robert F. Lloyd, assistant 
manager of the Cincinnati branch office 
of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company, has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding G, W. Draper, former manager 
of the Cincinnati office of the National 
Surety Company. 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S.: 
Carl N. Jacobs (president Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty Company) has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee, succeeding Frank H. Tauenee 
(president Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia). Clinton L. Allen (president Aetna 
Insurance Company) replaces W. Ross 
McCain (chairman of the board of 
\etna) on the committee. Mr. Allen has 
been elected to the board of directors 
succeeding Mr. Thomas, and Chase M. 
Smith (secretary National Retailers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company) has also been 
elected to the board of directors. 


a a 


Cotton Insurance Association: Alex J. 
Clark ot Dallas, Texas, has been ap 
pointed manager of the Cotton Ware 
house Inspection Service, succeeding th 
late J. D. Jones, 


~* 


Insurance Brokers’ Ass'n of Quebec: 
The nowns. officers have been elected 
President, C. J. Dupuis; chairman of the 
board of directors, Stuart Rolland; vice 
presidents, W. G. Bacon, Aime Guertin, 
Maurice Bernard in, and Paul Remillard; 
honorary treasurer, Paul E. Tremblay; 
and managing director, J. C. d’Auteuil. 
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sound underwriting. 


We shall be glad to send you “The 


ATLANTIC 
Home Office: 


Baltimore - Boston - Chicago +* Cincinnati 


Houston + Indianapolis « Los Angeles - 


Pittsburgh Portland + Richmond 


"THE ATLANTIC STORY" 


Our story began in 1842 with the chartering of the Atlantic Mutual. The 
Centennial, a wholly owned stock company, was organized 100 years later. 
Today the story of the Atlantic Companies is briefly this: 

* Two financially strong companies, operating in the fire, marine 


and casualty fields under one managem 
the choice of participating or non-participating contracts. 
nof prompt and ungrudging claim settlements that 
goes back over a hundred years. 


* A progressive and flexible attitude toward new developments 
to provide better insurance for the public, combined with 


*% The conviction that the public is best served through the com- 
petent independent agent or broker, and the practice of tell- 
ing the public about that conviction. 


Atlantic Story”, an illustrated booklet 
filling in the above outline and containing a historical sketch and other use- 
ful information. Simply write or telephone any of our offices. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


MUTUAL 
49 Wall Street, New York 5 


+ Cleveland + Dallas + Detroit - Grand Rapids 
Newark « New Haven « Oakland + Philadelphia 
San Francisco + Seattle « Syracuse 


+ St. Louis - 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, Automobile and Casualty Insurance 


it, offering producers 
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International Ass'n of A. & H. Un- 
derwriters: Carl A. Ernst of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has been named president, and 
Charles H. Tull of Seattle, Washington, 
elected vice president. 


xx * 


Mariners Club of Philadelphia: The 
following officers have been elected: 
Skipper John J, Dunn (Automobile In- 
surance Company); first mate Howard 
T. Jennings (Potomac Insurance Com- 
pany) ; yeoman-purser Charles A. Bisch- 
off (Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Com- 
pany); jimmy legs Richard Cullen (New 
Hampshire Insurance Company ). 


ee f= 2 


Multiple-Peril Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization: Roy C. McCullough, deputy 
superintendent of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, resigned to become 
manager of this organization which was 
recently organized to service multiple 
peril coverages having indivisible premi- 
ums on a national basis. 


Se = @ 


Nat'l Association of Insurance Brokers: 
The following officers have been elected: 
Col. George S. Middleton of Chicago, 
reelected president; Nelson J. Birkholm 
of San Francisco and Thomas W. 
Sweeney of New York elected vice presi- 
dents ; John O. Cole of New York, treas- 
urer; and Barclay Shaw of New York, 
secretary. 
ee @ 

National Automobile 
Ass'n: The following 
elected: President F. 
(president of Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company); vice president William B 
Rearden (executive vice president of the 
Loyalty Group); and treasurer Ellis H. 
Carson (president of the National Surety 
Corporation). J. Ross Moore continues 
as secretary and manager. 


Underwriters 
officers have been 
Elmer Sammons 


“Ss 
Nat'l Board of Fire Underwriters: 
John R. Cooney (president Firemen’s 


Insurance Company of Newark and all 
other companies of the Loyalty Group) 
mz been elected president, succeeding 

. Ross McCain (chairman of the board 
of Aetna Insurance Company). Harold 
C. Conick (U. S. manager Royal-Liver 
poo! Group) has been elected vice presi- 
dent. Harold V. Smith (president Home 
Insurance Company) and Peter J. Berry 
(president Security Insurance Company ) 
have been reelected treasurer and secre- 
tary respectively 


The following members have been 
elected to the executive committee: C. L. 
Allen (president Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany); James F. Crafts (president Fire 
man’s Fund Insurance Company); J. 


Victor Herd (executive vice president 
( _~ ntal Insurance Company); John 
A. North (president Phoenix Insurance 
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Company) ; and W. J. Reynolds (presi- 
dent American Eauitable Assurance Com- 
pany of New York.) J. C. Hullett (exec- 
utive vice president, Hartford Fire) has 
been elected to complete the term of 
Henry A. Yates, who has retired; and 
A. B. Jackson (president, St. Paul Fire 
& Marine) has been elected to fill the 
unexpired term of H. C. Conick (U.S 
manager, Royal, Ltd.). 


~x~** * 


National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers: Donald P. Pillsbury, formerly 
assistant manager of the burglary and 
glass divisions, has been promoted to 
manager, replacing the late L. A. Sawyer. 
The fire companies of the Commercial 
Union, Loyalty, Royal-Liverpool and 
Travelers groups have joined in prepara- 
tion for writing multiple lines 


x*** 


Nat'l Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance: The following appointments have 
been announced: J. Glen Brosnan, assist- 
ant secretary; J. A. Boyaysian, assistant 
actuary ; K. Bach, manager of the In 
terstate Compensation Rating Bureau; 
and R. E. Ferguson as manager of the 
Florida Compensation Rating - Bureau, 
succeeding Mr. Bach 


x~* 


Nat'l Ins. Service & Advisory Organi- 
zation: This organization has been estab 
lished for servicing multiple location fire 
risks written under the so-called inde- 
pendent plan developed by those com- 
panies which did not endorse the Escott 
Plan. It will function as an advisory and 
not as a filing body. 


em 8 


Reporting Form Insurance Ass'n: This 
association was organized by nine Texas 
company groups for the purpose of of- 
fering facilities for the handling of larger 
lines of fire insurance and allied perils 
on reporting basis to the agents of those 
companies. Operations at the present ar¢ 
to be confined to Texas. Member com- 
panies are: Atlantic Insurance, Gulf In- 
surance, Security National Fire Insur 
ance, Southwestern Fire & Casualty, 
Superior Insurance and Trinity Universal 
Insurance Companies, all of Dallas ; Com 
mercial Standard Insurance, Commercial 
Standard Fire and Marine and Houston 
Fire & Casualty Companies of Fort 
Worth; American General Insurance and 
San Jacinto Insurance Companies of 
Houston; American Indemnity and 
American Fire Insurance Companies of 
Galveston. 


~*«t 


South-Eastern Underwriters Ass'n: 
The following officers have been elected 

President Bruno C. Vitt (president 
American Insurance Company), sw 

ceeding E. M. Ransom (manager southern 
department of Commercial Union 
Group); vice president John H. Dillard 
(vice president and manager southern de 

partment of Fireman’s Fund Group). W 
W’. Sampson has been reelected manager 
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. . » Which stands for postscript, the 
extra bit of news that so often is added to a letter, 
stands also for the Extra Attention and Extra 
Service our trained staff of Field Men render to 
help an Agent close and maintain a sale. We call it 


Personalized Service 


’ 


HOUSTON FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY Fort Worth, Texas 


Affiliated with General Insurance Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas 























Attendant Problems—from page 22 
two or more 
It has 
been proposed, in an attempt to solve 
national rating organization to rate 
the problem, that there should be one 
all classes of fire and casualty cover 


rated separately by 
different rating organizations 


ages, 


including comprehensive and 
all risk coverages. There are many 
who look with favor upon this idea 
Similarly, there are those who do 
not favor such a move away from 
systems which have worked so sat- 
isfactorily in the past in the fear 
that the cure might be worse than 
the disease. 


Increased Capacity 


An important development from 
the enactment of the multiple line un 
derwriting legislation is the increased 
capacity of the insurance _ busi- 
In addition to the broadened 
direct writing powers, fire insurers 
are now permitted to reinsure the 
business of casualty insurers and vice 
some of the 


ness. 


versa, and as a result 
business that heretofore 
neled to outside reinsurance markets 


was chan 


can now be absorbed in the domestic 
market. It does not follow that the 


demand in the United States for 
reinsurance from outside markets 
will cease. Our nation is still a young 
and growing country and I have 
every confidence that the insurance 
business will continue to grow with 
the increasing productive capacity 
of the nation, and that the need for 
an international reinsurance market 
will continue, as in the past. I must 
observe, however, that the normal 
flow of reinsurance premiums to the 
outside market could be slowed by 
those from the outside market seek- 
ing a temporary competitive advan- 
tage in the primary insurance mar- 
kets in the United States. 

Not the least important problem 
created by the introduction of mul- 
tiple line underwriting is the effect 
it will have upon the investment 
practices of fire and casualty insurers 
which embark upon multiple line 
underwriting in any substantial way. 
Due to the nature of the casualty 
business the casualty insurers cus- 
tomarily have large sums tied up in 
The investment lat- 
such 


claims reserves. 
itude as to the investment of 
sums is proscribed by statute. Thus, 
to the extent that fire insurers en- 
business, in- 


gage in the casualty 


vestment latitude will be restricted. 
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Conversely, to the extent that cas- 
ualty insurers engage in the fire busi- 
ness a more liberal investment pol- 
icy may be pursued, assuming that 
assets which would otherwise have 
been used for the transaction of cas- 
ualty business are engaged instead 
in the fire business 


Outside Encroachment 


Another major problem is the 
ever-present and increasing threat 
of socialized forms of insurance 
through government. 

The problem takes on various 
forms. Government projects which 
have limited specific purposes and 
objectives at inception expand into 
devices which intrude upon our busi- 
ness. 

For example, several years ago 
the Federal government inquired of 
the fire insurance business whether 
it would oppose the government pro 
viding protection to farmers against 
crop loss or failure due to certain 
perils such as pests, disease and 
drought. Inasmuch as the then proj 
ect embraced a field which private 
insurance elected not to occupy (on 
the ground that the perils were un- 
insurable on a business basis) the 
private insurers decided that they 
really could not interpose objections 
to the project as initially contem 
plated. However, after a few years 
of disastrous results, mainly at the 
expense of the general taxpayers, 
the government expanded its activ 
ities to include perils such as fire, 
windstorm and hail and to apply 
coverage not only to crops in the 
field but also to those harvested and 
in storage in barns, warehouses, 
sheds and compresses. 

Under our present form of reg 
ulation the rate for class of 
property must stand upon and re- 
flect its particular experience inso- 
Therefore, when 


each 


far as practical. 
government uses coverage provided 
at woefully inadequate premiums to 
siphon proper business off the books 
of private insurers, there is presented 
a serious problem 


Self-Insurance 


\nother form of insidious govern 


ment device is the so-called self 
insurance scheme employed by some 


states as well as a few municipal gov- 
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ernments. From time to time the 
fallaciousness of the reasoning which 
brings these schemes into being is 
brought home unpleasantly. For ex- 
ample, one of the self-insured state 
properties recently suffered a fire 
loss estimated to exceed five million 
dollars. There was in existence in 
this state a self-insurance fund which 
before the fire had assets of $1,500, 
000. This particular state has prop- 
erties with insurable values exceed- 
ing $260,000,000 in the aggregate. 
I am informed that the state legis- 
lature is now considering an insur- 
ance program under which private 
insurers would carry the liability. 
An interesting side-light on this loss 
is that a valuable library housed in 
the damaged building was insured 
for $1,500,000 in private companies 
by local insurance agents who ad- 
vanced the premium from their own 
pockets in the hope that some day the 
state legislature would enact legis 
lation authorizing reimbursement. 

As of now, there are ten states 
which have self-insurance funds for 
insuring state owned property 
against damage by fire. I label these 
schemes insidious because they ap- 
pear to be what they are not. While 
they profess to furnish sound insur- 
ance protection on public property at 
great savings, actually, when the 
test of a large loss comes, the so- 
called self insurance usually amounts 
to no insurance, which is quite a 
fraud on the taxpayers. 

For years we have had 
state workmen’s compensation in- 
surance funds, some of which are 
monopolistic. In addition, there are 
many states with so-called unsatis- 
fied judgment funds in respect of the 
operation of motor vehicles. We 
have been remiss in the past as to 
recognizing the threat of such en- 
croachments upon our business. But 


many 


there remains time, in my opinion, 
for the business of insurance in the 
United States to make a careful ap- 
praisal of its position in relation to 
these problems and remedy many of 
them by appropriate action. 


Marine Insurance 


One disturbing development in 
the international insurance market of 
deep concern to insurance men is 
the trend away from the traditional 
position of freedom of marine insur- 
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written by a 
Gulf Agent. 
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ance in overseas trade. I refer, of 
course, to the move on the part of 
some nations to pass laws or de- 
crees requiring marine insurance on 
overseas shipments to be placed with 
companies domiciled within their 
own borders. Unlike property in- 
sured under other classes of insur- 
ance commodities moving in world 
trade ordinarily have no situs. They 
originate at locations within the ex- 
porting country and very often travel 
through a great many other countries 
before reaching their final destina- 
tion. Therefore, it is important that 
the widest latitude be permitted in 
insuring merchandise in transit. 
While we recognize that it is a nat- 
ural and laudable desire of nations 
to build their own insurance markets, 
we age fearful that, as far as marine 
insurance is concerned, to attempt 
to do so by decree or law will in the 
long run invite retaliation and pro- 
duce chaotic conditions in foreign 
trade. There is bound to be resist- 
ance to the lending of the facilities 
of free insurance markets to the 
building up of government controlled 
or restricted markets. 


The inflationary trend which be 
gan in the late thirties, and has con 
tinued with only minor interruptions 
up to the present, shows no signs ot 
abatement. Perhaps it is the nature 
of the 
levels 
general price levels but the fact re 


insurance business that rate 


must lag behind changes in 
mains that we are being called upon 


our losses and expenses of 
inflated 


values not contemplated or reflected 


to pay 
operations on the basis of 
in the premiums received by us. In 
addition to spiraling property re 
placement costs, the cost of liability 
claims and of jury awards in negli 
gence cases has reflected correspond 
ing increases. Consequently in both 
the property and casuatty fields our 
business is presently hard put to se 
cure adequate reflection in our rates 
of these sharply mounting loss and 
expense costs. We are more than 
ever convinced of the need for and 
the wisdom of the provision in our 
rating laws that “Due consideration 
shall be given to prospective 
loss experience within and outside 
this state, and to all other rele- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Attendant Problems—Continued 


vant factors within and outside this 
state.” 

If history repeats itself, as it so 
frequently does in our business, there 
is a possibility that in the not too 
distant future there will be a need 
for new capital in our business in 
the United States. Following the 
last war, after government price re- 
strictions were removed, we found 
ourselves in an inflationary spiral 
which soon was reflected in the 
premium volume of our business. 
While there was no real shortage 
of insurance capacity, abnormal de- 
mands on surplus brought on by 
rapidly increasing unearned pre- 
mium reserves created a very tight 
market. Some insurers then were 
obliged to seek additional capital to 
permit their participation in the ex- 
panding market. At present there 
appears, unfortunately, to be no 
abatement of the inflationary trend 
and new capital may have to be 
procured by our business to enable 
it to maintain an adequate insurance 
market for the public. Additional 
evidence of a rapidly expanding in- 
surance market comes from the plans 
now being put into effect to increase 
plant capacity and improve methods 
of production. If the plans succeed, 
and it seems likely that they will, 
it is expected that our standard of 
living can be maintained and perhaps 
raised, even in the face of the very 
substantial demands upon our man- 


power and raw materials for our 
preparedness program and for the 
discharge of other international obli- 
gations which we have assumed. 

In addition to inflated loss costs 
in repairing or replacing damaged or 
destroyed property we are again con- 
fronted with the problem of time 
element coverages, such as profits, 
rents and use and occupancy. Pri- 
orities and scarcities of labor and 
material are being reflected in the 
claims under such coverages. 


War Exposures 


There was a time, not 
wars ago, when a nation had some 
notice of impending _ hostilities 
through successive steps, such as 
severance of diplomatic relations, 
formal declarations and so forth. 
Opportunity to prepare for even- 
tualities was provided. Recently 
these amenities have been foregone 
and we have found ourselves 
abruptly in the midst of hostilities. 

The Korean situation has again 
brought to the fore the problems 
which will confront insurers should 
World War III occur. All of us, 
I am sure, hope and pray that some 
honorable, permanent and peaceful 
solution will prevent such an occur- 
rence. Nevertheless with the com- 
plicated interdependency of our econ- 
omy we should be derelict in our 
responsibility to the public were we 
to await a possible warlike occur- 
rence at home before taking ap- 


so many 
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propriate prudent steps to insure, 
to the extent feasible, the continued 
functioning of our economy in a 
period of war stress and strain. It 
is preferable to anticipate such an 
emergency now, rather than attempt 
patchwork treatment later under 
more trying, if not impossible, cir- 
cumstances. 

To prepare such a program now 
entails problems which were remote 
to us during World War II. During 
the last war the fire insurers, acting 
as agents of the government, carried 
out the major war damage insurance 
program which was principally in 
connection with insurance on prop- 
erty, real and personal. The pro- 
gram, as administered by fire in- 
surers, was in respect to those prop- 
erties usually subject to insurance by 
them against fire and allied perils. 
To a lesser extent the casualty in- 
surers participated in the property 
war damage insurance program in 
respect of insurance on money and 
securities and on plate glass. Those 
casualty insurers which underwrote 
workmen’s compensation coverages 
on war projects and bases outside of 
the continental United States were, 
in effect, held harmless as to losses 
resulting from acts of war at such 
projects and bases by special Federal 
legislative enactment but there was 
no such relief afforded casualty in- 
surers as to liabilities under work- 
men’s compensation policies on war 
projects, or otherwise, within the 
continental United States. 


Workmen's Compensation 


It is now generally conceded that 
the most important problem con- 
fronting casualty insurers in relation 
to possible war exposure is under 
their workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance contracts. The various state 
laws impose certain liabilities upon 
employers for injury or loss of life 
suffered by employees arising out of 
and in course of employment. Work- 
men’s compensation policies contain 
no war exclusion provision and 
therefore the question of the possible 
liability of an employer to an em- 
ployee for injury or loss of life dur- 
ing hostilities Competent 
legal opinion is divided on the point 
as to whether injury or death to an 
employee resulting from bombing 
could be construed as arising out of 


arises. 
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and in the course of employment. In 
any case, so long as an area of doubt 
exists the various parties at interest 
seek to resolve such doubt. 

One would think that the mere 
provision for reinsurance by the gov 
ernment of the war exposure which 
might be embraced in the workmen's 
compensation whatever 
form it is in, would suffice. 
ever, it is not quite that simple. If 
one undertakes to insure the worker 
in the plant, how about the worker 
who is off duty, say, at home? Then 
why stop there? How about all 
civilians living in a target area? And 
so forth until very broad social 
problems arise. What the outcome 
of this currently very live problem 
will be one cannot even hazard a 
guess. It would appear that the 
most appropriate and practical solu- 
tion to this problem would be the 
reactivation of the War 
Corporation of World War II with 
added powers enabling it to assume, 
by way of reinsurance, liability which 
might be held to be imposed by law 
on employers in respect of employees 
injured or killed by warlike action, 
and so forth, arising out of and 
while in course of 
whether insured privately, in State 
funds or self-insured. Such a legis- 
lative enactment would, as it were, 
preserve the status quo and still 
leave open for Congressional deter- 
mination at some later date the many 
social questions such as provisions 
for housing in destroyed areas, health 
facilities and rehabilitation work. 

Inland marine insurers which as- 
sume all risk perils have a problem 
peculiar to modern warfare. For 
example, constructive total losses 
could be suffered as a result of con- 
tamination or radioactivity. 


coverage, 
How 


Damage 


employment, 


War Exclusion Clauses 


Adequate war exclusion language 
for all types of insurance policies is 
a problem receiving intense study 
in the United States. To date, the 
language generally agreed upon fol- 
lows two patterns, as follows : Clause 
I “This policy not insure 
against . damage . . . caused di 
rectly or indirectly by (a) hostile or 
warlike action, including action in 
hindering, combating or 


de eS 


defending 
against an actual, impending or ex 
pected attack, (1) by any govern- 
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ance Exchange Building makes 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard a distinguished insurance address—the 
logical first choice of similar firms seeking a Chicago 


office. Full rental information promptly on request. 
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ment or sovereign power (de jure 
or de facto), or by any authority 
maintaining or using military, naval 
or air forces; or (2) by military, 
naval or air forces; or (3) by an 
agent of any such government, 
power, authority or forces; (b) in- 
surrection, rebellion, etc.’ 

Clause 2 “This policy does not 
insure against damage 
caused directly or indirectly by (a) 
hostile or warlike action, including 
action in hindering, combating or 
defending against an actual, impend- 
ing or expected attack, (1) by any 
government or sovereign power (de 
jure or de facto), or by any author- 
ity maintaining or using military, 
naval or air forces; or (2) by mili- 


tary, naval or air forces; or (3) by 
an agent of any such government, 
power, authority or forces; (b) the 
discharge, explosion, existence or use 
of any weapon of war employing 
atomic fission or atomic fusion or 
radioactive materials; (c) insurrec- 
tion, rebellion, etc.” 

There are many arguments pro 
and con as between the two clauses 
Inasmuch as the problem is under 
study and a conclusion has not been 
reached, I shall refrain from sup 
porting either clause as against the 
other. 

One of the prime functions of 
management is to make provision 
for succession in such a way that 


(Continued on the next page) 
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each new generation of management 
will be better than the last. Manage- 
ment is just as technical and as 
highly specialized a field as under- 
writing, investments and the like. 
Unfortunately, able managers can- 
not be cast out of a mould; they must 
be developed slowly under careful 
executive supervision out of the best 
raw material available. 

Finding this raw material for the 
managers of the future and to fill 
our personnel needs of the present 
has been presenting an increasingly 
difficult problem. During the world- 
wide depression of the thirties in- 
surers did well to maintain staffs 
which had surplus personnel. Just 
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as we appeared to be emerging from 
the depression, in the late thirties, 
the nation began its preparedness 
program prior to World War II and 
permanent personnel for insurance 
offices was not available. At the end 
of the war we were able to start re- 
building our badly depleted forces, 
but now again our young men are 
being called to the colors and any 
long-range personnel program seems 
impossible to plan. 

This long standing personnel 
problem is likely to cause our busi- 
ness great difficulty. We have not 
had free access to many of the best 
young men as they were reaching the 
age for the beginning of their busi- 
ness careers. We have been unable 
to keep and train many of the young 
men whom we did hire, either on 
account of the demands of the armed 
services or the attraction of higher 
wages in other businesses. We have 
not had a full crop from which to 
develop our executives for the future. 


More Attractive Careers 


Our business generally has been 
aware of this problem and has taken 
steps which, it is hoped, will make 
insurance more attractive as a career 
for young men. Insurance is taught 
in many of our ranking colleges and 
universities. The insurance business 
has cooperated with such institutions 
by furnishing educational material, 
lecturers, and in offering employ- 
ment to successful graduates. We 
also have supported the Insurance 
Institute of America and local insur- 
ance societies and have encouraged 
employees by financial inducement 
and otherwise to take advantage of 
the educational facilities thus af- 
forded. We have cooperated finan- 
cially and otherwise in the founding 
and support of the American Insti- 
tute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters. Many companies have 
established their own _ training 
schools for their own employees and 
agents to supplement the educational 
facilities just described. All of the 
educational work, of course, is de- 
signed to give us more and better in- 
formed employees who, we believe, 
will be of more value to our business 
and, in the long run, will more than 
repay the business for the very con- 
siderable sums now being spent in 
this line of activity. 


Insurance in the United States 
is doing an effective job of research. 
Casualty insurers are conducting ac- 
cident prevention campaigns based 
upon careful analyses and study of 
hazards. Efforts are coordinated 
through the National Safety Council, 
public officials. educational author- 
ities, and others. Individual cas- 
ualty insurers conduct extensive lab- 
oratory tests of products for the 
detection of faults which might lead 
to injury or death of the users. 
Such insurers also conduct scientific 
examinations of working conditions 
in plants so as to eliminate accident 
and occupational disease hazards. 

Fire insurers maintain laboratories 
for the purpose of establishing stand- 
ards of safety and of testing products 
designed to comply with such stand- 
ards. Marine and inland marine in- 
surers are constantly studying ways 
and means of improving the pack- 
aging, handling, stowing, loading and 
storing of goods and cargoes. 

The course of the insurance busi- 
ness will be determined largely by 
the business itself. If it continues to 
meet its responsibilities to all con- 
cerned according to the principles 
of honesty and fair play, and if it 
makes available to the public, di- 
rectly or through regulatory officials, 
information that will establish that it 
is so conducting itself, the future of 
the insurance business as a free en- 
terprise seems secure. The great 
business of insurance makes a tre- 
mendous contribution to the well be- 
ing of the world. Its value can never 
be assessed. We want that contribu- 
tion to be greater, for a growing 
world needs us more than ever be- 
fore. That can only be achieved pro- 
vided the principles of enterprise, 
adventure, initiative and adaptability 
are ever present in all we seek to do. 





HIGH AUTO AWARD 
AFFIRMED 


HE Minnesota Supreme Court 

‘has affirmed a $54,000 verdict 
in an automobile accident case. A 
lower court verdict was appealed 
on the grounds that the jury had 
been prejudiced by the financial 
status of the defendant who resided 
in an expensive home in a fashion- 
able district. 
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(New Board Members 
(Increases Comp. Dividends) . 
Manufacturers Casualty. Philadelphia 
(McCagg Joins Company) Jan 
(New Director) 
(New Vice President), Pp 
Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 
(New Director) Mar. 
Marquette Casualty, New Orleans 
(Increasing Capital) ~»- Apr. 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
(Dividends) ......seececescceee - Jan. 
(Volume Up) Mar. 
Massachusetts Beading, Bosten 
(Executive Changes 
Massachusetts Plate jaies, Boston 
(New President) May 126 
Merchants’ Fire, Denver 
(New President) ..cccccccccccces May 126 
Merchants Mutual Casualty, Kansas City 
(In Trouble) Mar, 118 
Meserole Group, New York 
(Extra Dividends) 
(Meserole Deceased) 
(New Director) 


June 117 


For July, 1951 


Michigan Fire & Marine, Detroit 
(New Directors) 

Michigan Mutual Auto, Traverse City 
(Moves Home Office) 


Millers Mutual 
(Changes T 

Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee 
(Change in Title) 

Mobile Fire & Marine, Alabama 
(Control Pure! 

Motor Carriers Mutual, Des Moines 
(Reinsured) 

Motors Insurance, New York 
(Court Battle) 
(Ohio Court Refuses Plea) 


Mutual ay 7. Omaha 
Trial Date Set 


cocccccccccccccs MMF. 
cccccccccccccces MOF, 
Jp eh July 
National Retailers Mutual, New York 
(New Director) 
National Bes Surety Group, New York 
National Union —— Pittsburgh 
Executive Appointm ° oe 
New Castle Mutual, Wilmington 
(Moves Home Office) A 
ew Hampshire Greup, Manchester 
“(Capital Increase Recommended) Mar. 
mpshire Fire, Manchester 
(Bxecuti ve Changes) . 
(New Secretary) ... 
New York Casualty, New Yor 
_ (See ———- Surety) 


“iNew "pire, Ha masthees 
ew ‘0 
fficers v lected 


{Appointments eeccccces 
(New nA thliate) eevee 
Ps “Inaarance, New York 
(New Directors) 
Ohio Grain nll Columbus 
See Western Mutual) 
Ohie Security, Hamilton 
(Licensed) 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles 
(Gaynor, President) 
Pestenp Cocne It: 
(Stock Divi 
Pennsylvania qosebermen, 
(Executive Changes 
wo Casualty, 
— Y mar. 119 


——- 117 
Phoenix Indemnity, 


oo tpecgee 
(See Phoenix (London) Group)..Apr. 124 
Hartford 


Pheentx Insurance, 
Presideat eocccce 


(New ) 
Preferred Accident, New Yor 
(Ordered Liquidated) 
Preferred Acci eat, New York 
(Claimants’ Position) 
Progressive Fire, Atlanta 
(Advancements) 
Progress Insurance, Chicago 
(Show Cause Order) May 
Providence een e. aaa 
(1950 Stockholders Report Mar. 
Quincey Mutual Fire, cae 
(New President) Apr. 
—— National Insurance. Seattle 
Absorbs N. Pacific Ins.) ........Jam. 
nemen Insurance, Philadelphia 
(See Fire Association) 
Republic Casualty, Louisville 
(New Company) . 
Repnblite Insvranes, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) ........... ++++-Mar. 
Reserve Insurance, Chi 
(Executive A ntments) 
Rhode Island segeconse, Providence 
(Surplus $1,154,512) 
Royal Exchange Group, New 
(Executive Appointments) 
Royal-Liverpool Group, Li’ 
(Bxeentive Appointments) 
Safety Drivers Insurance, Kan 
(New Company) ..........eeee0% 


gecoeo DM, 111 


St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(Consolidated Report) . 
(Capital Increase 
(Indemnity Company) 
Saskatchewan Government, Regina 
(Reports Auto 8s) 
Seaboard Fire & Marine, New York 
(New Vice President) J 
Seaboard Surety, New York 
(increases Quarterly Dividend) . 
Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Executive Changes) 
South Carolina Insurance, Columbia 
(Capital Increase) May 
Southern Fire & by meee Racor 
(New Vice Presidents May 


.Mar. 


(Volume Increases 
(White Advanced) 
Standard Fire, Hartford 
(See Automobile Insurance) 
Standard Fire, Trenton 
(New President) 
Standard Fire, Trenton 
(New Director) ... 
i oh Insurance, Tul 
(New Vice President) . 
State Farm Mutual Automobile, 
Bloomt 2 
(Executive Changes) 
State Farm Cos., Eeggentagten 
(Chairman Decea 
State Farm Fire & C od Bloomir 
(Executive Changes) J 
Stope Farm Mutual Auto., Bloomington 
(Rate Reductions) Ma 
(Auto Rate Seven 


ults) 
State Farm Mutual Auto., 
(Cut Auto Rates) 


Jan. 119 


dend) . Jan, 119 
(Increases Capital) 
Transport insurance, Dallas 
(Now Operating) 
Transportation Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Advancements) Mar 
Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Executive C 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 
(Recent Kiections) 
Tri-State Insurance, Tulsa 
(Stock Dividend) 
One =e — Fire, Providence 
(El 
United 7 ~y & ay Cedar Rapids. 
(See Motor Carriers Mutual) ....June 118 
United Firemen’s, Philadelphia 
(See Phoenix (London) Group). 
United Pacific, Tacoma 
(Official Staff Changes) 
United States Casualty, New York 
(Executive Appointment) Jur 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(See Fidelity & Guaranty) M 
United States Fire, New York 
(Merger Plans) 
U. 8. yoy New York 
(Pays Extra 
United States. ability: Piiladeipnin 
(Rehabilitated) Ju 
Mutual, © 


Apr. 124 
July 102 


Unit ae New ep 


(iperenens Stats . 
(New Board 


Utica Mutual, Utica 
(Revises Dividends) 

Utilities Insurance, St. Louis 
(Executive Appointments) 
Washington Physicians, Seattle 

(Dissolved) 
Westchester Fire, Soe York 
s U. Fire 
Western Casualty 
(Stock Divide 
(Sells New Shares 
Western Pacific, Seattle 
(New Company) 

William Peun Fire, eee 
(Suspension Order Revoked) 
Worcester Mutual 
(New Director) 

(Elections) 


Apr. 125 
& Surety, Fort scvtt 

Jan. 121 

Jan. 121 


July 102 


-Jan. 121 
re, Fe 
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REINSURANCE is the hedrock 
of safety underlying the insurance industry’s 
contribution to the affairs of men. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 
Casualty + Fidelity Fire + Inland Marine 


Surety Ocean Marine 
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